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CHAPTEE I. 



GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 



Introdiictory, 

There are many excellent people who think that all 
advice about composition is useless, — that a man 
has only to know his subject thoroughly, and the 
expression will come of itself. 

An English Dissenting minister recently hit upon 
a very simple way of making a book. He wrote 
letters to some hundreds of English authors more 
or less recognised as competent practitioners of their 
art, saying that he had undertaken to give a series 
of lectures on composition to young men, and that 
he would be glad to have a few words of advice. 
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Writers are, as a rule, a generous race, and not un- 
susceptible oi flattery, and so many of the eminent 
men answered the appeal of the ingenious applicant 
that he was able to make a very interesting book 
out of their replies. The remarkable thing was that 
many of them, even some of the most eminent, seemed 
to hold that the less people thought about the style 
of their writing, the better they were likely to write. 

There is a certain amount of truth in this ; how 
much, I hope to make clearer before I have done. 
But there is also a large amount of error, a certain 
amount of absurdity, and perhaps not a little affec- 
tation and pretence. The successful practice of all 
arts must depend largely upon natural gifts. In 
writing, as in other arts, rules do not carry the prac- 
titioner far ; rules must always be for the most part 
negative, and a man may have the completest know- 
ledge how not to write and yet dip his pen and 
cudgel his brains in vain. None the less it is 
absurd to suppose that in writing, which is one of 
the most difficult of arts, a man has nothing to learn, 
nothing to gain by study, — that he has only to know 
his subject and the words will come of themselves 
in the best possible choice and order to enlighten, 
impress, and persuade. 

The obvious truth is that a man who writes well 
must learn to do so by example, if not by precept. 
In any language that has been used for centuries as 
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a literary instrument, the beginner cannot begin as 
if he were the first in the field. Whatever he pro- 
poses to write, be it essay or sermon or leading 
article, history or fiction, there are hundreds of 
things of the same kind in existence, some of which 
he must have read and cannot help taking more or 
less as patterns or models. The various forms or 
plans of composition of every kind have been grad- 
ually developed by the practice of successive gen- 
erations. If a man writes effectively without giving 
a thought to the manner of his composition, it must 
be because he has chanced upon good models, and 
not merely because he knows his subject well or 
feels it deeply and has a natural gift for expression. 
He can spare himself the trouble of thinking because 
his predecessors have thought for him ; he is rich as 
being the possessor of inherited wealth. 

Yes ; but example and precept are different things. 
Everybody would admit that something is to be 
learned by the study of the masters in writing, as 
in other arts. The question is whether any general 
rules or principles can be laid down which may help 
the beginner in composition. When good examples 
abound, is it not enough to leave him to their 
influence ? Is anything to be gained by considering 
the principles of effective writing? Does the be- 
ginner not learn them best insensibly from studying 
the practice of effective writers ? 
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I take it that the main use of rhetorical principles 
— if the word rhetoric may be applied to the art of 
composition — is to quicken the beginner's natural 
judgment in his study of examples. He is placed 
in the midst of a host of writers, good and bad. The 
most effective writers naturally influence him most. 
He might learn from them as much as he wants of 
the art of composition without any guidance. He 
imitates what he admires, irrespective of all guidance. 
All of us acquire in this way the greater part of what 
skill we have. But while every great writer has 
his own inimitable charm, all effective writing is so 
in virtue of its compliance with certain general con- 
ditions. These general conditions the student may 
learn insensibly, but the most rudimentary of them 
admit of being stated, and the statement may stimu- 
late and guide the student's own powers of observa- 
tion and execution. 

I have undertaken to give some hints to the 
beginner in composition, but, speaking candidly, I 
believe it is easy to exaggerate the use of rhetorical 
principles. The author of * Hudibras ' probably erred 
on the other side when he said that 

" All a rhetorician's rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools." 

This is true only when rhetoric becomes too minute 
and loses sight of practice in the mazes of fine dis- 
tinctions and subdivisions. Still we must bear in 
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mind that the writer's power is a growth from 
within, and that advice from without must always 
be preventive rather than impulsive. The writer 
acquires his vocabulary, his habits of arrangement, 
his turns of phrase and sentence, by a slow and 
gradual process day after day as he reads and feels 
and thinks. His habits of expression are interwoven 
with his habits of feeling and thinking ; where the 
thoughts go often, the power of expression becomes 
rich and copious. This is the meaning of Buflfon's 
aphorism, Le style, cest Vhomme vninu. Advice about 
composition cannot give this richness and copious- 
ness ; that must follow the lines of the writer's own 
nature. What advice may do, is to help the be- 
ginner in the management of his resources. 

The hints that I have to give in the following pages 
are very rudimentary and very general, and they 
bear almost exclusively upon compositions that are 
addressed to the understanding. On what condi- 
tions a writer may make himself easily and clearly 
understood — this is what I propose to consider. 
How to be eloquent, persuasive, rousing, touching, 
entertaining, — these things lie far beyond any sug- 
gestions that I would presume to give. 

The Fundamental Pnnciple, 

My first hint is, that one object of language — 
perhaps we should not say the object of language — 
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is the conveyance of ideas or feelings from one mind 
to another. 

It is sometimes said that the object of language 
is to express thought. This is a misleading descrip- 
tion for the student of composition. We want not 
merely to express, but to impress or communicate, 
which is not quite the same thing. In using 
language, we have to consider not merely the put- 
ting of our thoughts into words, the utterance or 
expression of what is in our minds; we have to 
consider also how to get our thoughts into the 
minds of others. Utterance might be comparatively 
easy, but the utterance must be such as to find an 
entrance elsewhere. We have not merely to pour 
the water out of the bottle. If this were all, we 
might trickle gently or gurgle and splutter con- 
vulsively as we pleased, with much the same result. 
We have to pour out in such a way that every drop 
may, if possible, be got into another bottle. 

This is the first thing to be borne in mind — that 
the use of language is to serve as a medium of inter- 
course between mind and mind. Like all simple, 
rudimentary truths, it is apt to be forgotten. In 
speaking or writing, we must try to put ourselves in 
the position of the hearer or reader. It is his ease, 
his convenience, that we have to consult. Our prob- 
lem is how to get the easiest, readiest admission to 
his mind for what is in ours, — ^how to effect the 
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transference most expeditiously and clearly and 
completely. 

The prime difficulty of the process lies in this. 
What has to be transferred is often voluminous and 
complicated, while the conduit-pipe of language is 
small and narrow, and allows the passage of only 
a very little at a time. Suppose you wish to give 
your opinions on any question, or to describe a place 
or an institution, or to relate the chief events of a 
few days or years, you cannot transplant your sub- 
ject bodily into another mind ; you must dismember 
it, and dole it out point by point, fact by fact, in- 
cident by incident. You can utter, and 'the person 
addressed can take in, only one word at a time. 
The words must follow one another in a series ; they 
must trickle in a thin stream; two cannot march 
abreast. It is like filing a battalion out of an en- 
closure through a narrow gate that allows only one 
man at a time to pass, and your reader as he re- 
ceives them has to reform or reconstruct. No matter 
how large or how involved the subject, it can be 
communicated only in this way. Your hearer has 
to give admission to this narrow series of words, 
this thin stream of ideas, and piece them together 
in his mind. 

In this process of gradual serial transmission, is 
one order better than another — easier, that is to 
say, for the reader, and less confusing as he receives 
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piecemeal and tries to reconstruct what was in your 
mind ? Does it matter where you begin and how 
you proceed? That is the main problem that 
rhetoric tries to solve. If one order is better than 
another, I do not think any man of common-sense 
would say that one is likely to hit upon the best 
order without giving some thought to the subject. 

I doubt whether any abstract hard-and-fast rules 
can be laid down, but some general considerations 
may help to set the beginner thinking for himself. 

The Starting-point, 

One main thing to be borne in mind as regards 
the starting-point is, that the best starting-point is 
so relatively to the persons addressed. 

Before you begin to write on a subject, you have 
a certain collection of ideas in your head. But it is 
not always best to start from the point you have 
reached in your deliberations on the subject. Your 
natural tendency is to begin by setting down what 
strikes you as most important and interesting. But 
this may not be the easiest beginning for the reader, 
if you have been thinking over the subject for some 
time. If it is the easiest also for him, this can only 
be because your knowledge and interests happen to 
coincide with his. It is his knowledge and interests 
that you have to consider if you have anything to 
communicate to him, " Proceed from the known to 
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the unknown," is a rhetorical rule ; the known from 
which you proceed is what is known to your reader. 
You must connect the subject somehow with what 
is already known to him, and what already interests 
him, if you wish to catch his ear and obtain ready 
admission to his mind. Thus it is sometimes not a 
bad plan to remember what first interested you in 
the subject, and by what steps your knowledge of it 
grew, and to follow in the order of your exposition 
what may be called the order of discovery or attain- 
ment for yourself. If your subject is at all new or 
unfamiliar, and its importance has been forced upon 
you gradually, this is likely to be the best order for 
the comprehension of your reader, who may be pre- 
sumed to be in much the same attitude that you 
were in before you began to think attentively. 
What interested you first, stands a good chance of 
interesting him. 

Of this, however, the individual must judge for 
himself in the particular circumstances. It is there 
that his native tact will serve him. The important 
thing is that he should at starting ask himself the 
question. How is my subject regarded by the people 
whom I am addressing ? ^ What do they know about 

^ The principle, be it observed, does not apply to men of literary- 
genius. The man of genius may begin where he likes, and go on as 
he likes : and the less commonplace he is, the more attractive he 
is. He can compel an audience to listen. He may ignore what 
they think and feel; his business is to give them new thoughts 
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it? How do they feel about it? No rhetorical 
rules can help the writer to answer the question; 
it is an affair of natural gift or trained sagacity. 
Writers with a happy instinct for popular exposi- 
tion hardly need to ask the question; they adapt 
themselves to their audience insensibly. 

The difficulty of starting intelligibly is hardly felt 
when you are writing about a subject that has what 
newspaper writers call "actuality," — some topic of 
great and general interest at the moment. You are 
then in the position, as it were, of intervening in a 
debate. Your main concern is to get the point that 
you wish specially to urge well to the front, with as 
little preamble as possible. Native tact is shown in 
connecting your point with what is most prominent in 
the minds of your audience. Study any really im- 
pressive leading article that has caught your atten- 
tion at once, and you will find that the writer, un- 
consciously, perhaps, has obeyed this principle ; and 
the same with a really impressive speech, or even 
a letter. " Cut it short : come to the point," is the 
golden rule when you have to deal with an alert 
and impatient audience. 

It is not so easy when the readers or hearers at 

and feelings and points of view — to bring them round to himself. 
But I do not write for men of genius. And the truth of my prin- 
ciple is confirmed by the fact that unless the man of genius con- 
sciously or unconsciously observes it, he has to be read again and 
again before his full meaning is apprehended. 
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whom you aim have not your own interest in your 
subject, and the desire to read or hear has to be 
kindled. The reason why profound specialists are 
often dull writers for the majority is that they have 
travelled too far away from their reader, and are in- 
capable of coming back to take him by the hand. 
The greater disparity there is between yourself and 
your audience, the more difficult it is to make an 
efifective start. One of the most masterly of popular 
expositors is Professor Huxley. He tells us that he 
has written some passages seven or eight times over 
before he was satisfied. We may be sure that he 
would not have had the same difficulty with a paper 
for the Eoyal Society. 

" Start from your audience," is a safe precept. Is 
there any other principle to regulate the exordium ? 

As a general rule, it is well as soon as possible to 
put your reader in possession of the general drift of 
what you have to say. I assume that you have 
something to. say, that you have a subject, — that you 
are not simply in the position of having to fill a 
certain amount of space or time with words. If you 
are in this predicament, begin anywhere. 

" Spur boldly on, and dash through thick and thin, 
Through sense and nonsense, never out nor in." 

Such writing is often very entertaining, — much more 
entertaining than regular composition. But if you 

B 
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have a subject, it is advisable, as a rule, to give a 
general idea of it at starting. 

Of course this may be done in many ways besides 
by a formal proposition such as usually introduced 
sermons of the old type. If you study the opening 
moves of various writers, in essays or sermons or 
leading articles, you will find that those from whom 
you carry most away do begin by striking a sort of 
key-note for what is to follow. But unless in a 
purely didactic treatise, to which the reader comes 
with a determined appetite for the dry skeleton of 
knowledge, or in a discourse on a subject of urgent 
interest, the opening is seldom a plain formal state- 
ment of the writer's intention. The topic being in- 
dicated by a heading or title of some kind, he may 
begin with a reference to an established opinion, a 
general reflection, a fact in nature or history, a fable, 
an anecdote, from which the reader catches his drift. 
There are hundreds of ways of beginning so that the 
reader may have the pleasure of discovering your 
general intention for himself. To give illustrations 
would carry me beyond my limits. I wish only to 
suggest that it is worth while to study how effective 
writers begin their discourse, and that you will find 
they generally open in such a way as to indicate the 
line they mean to take, 
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The Body of the Composition and the Method of Procedure, 

That order is the best. which best helps to make 
what you have to say easy to understand and to re- 
member. Eecognise this, and the order best suited 
to the particular circumstances probably will emerge 
as you consider them in this light. 

In my next chapter I shall examine some principles 
applicable to the structure of sentences and para- 
graphs ; meantime I would offer one or two practical 
counsels. 

1. Avoid crowding too much into your composition. 
Any subject in the world has a multiplicity of rela- 
tions ; you must select what you think your reader 
is likely to be able to carry away. Every composition 
is done under limits of time and space : it is better 
to handle a few points lucidly than to pile up more 
than the memory can retain. 

To convince yourself of the wisdom of this precept, 
think of the many discourses you have heard and 
read from which you have carried nothing away. In 
nine cases out of ten this was because the writer had 
not tried to impress a few points upon you, but had 
laboured to disburden himself of every idea that his 
topic had suggested. 

2. "When you have chosen your points, arrange 
them in some sort of rational sequence. You need 
not lay them out in formal heads — first place, second 
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place, and so on ; but see that they have some co- 
herence founded on their natural affinities. Do not 
jump from point to point. Try to be consecutive. 
Ideas always will occur to you as you write, however 
carefully you have considered your subject before- 
hand. I do not say that you should reject them 
unless they fit in with your preconceived plan, 
because this might unduly impoverish and atten- 
uate your composition; but it is a safe rule — for 
your reader's convenience — not to introduce any 
idea that you cannot connect with what has gone 
before. 

3. Beware of digressions. Digressions are often 
ornamental, and serve besides to relieve the strain of 
a logical method, but they are always confusing unless 
they are clearly marked as digressions. You should 
know clearly yourself, and you should somehow help 
your reader to know, when you leave your main pur- 
pose and when you come back. 

I am aware that these counsels are counsels of 
perfection. I should not like my own writing to be 
tried by them as critical rules. They assume that 
we have all our materials perfectly mobilised in our 
minds before we begin to write, and can shape and 
order them with free power. Most of us too often 
find that we are the slaves rather than the masters 
of thought ; that the ideas that occur to us on any 
topic are too heterogeneous and headstrong to be com- 
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bined on any rational or artistic plan. They must 
be humoured. 

Still, to have an ideal of the best order as the 
most lucid and simple for the reader should help us 
to catch and fix our thoughts on any subject as they 
start up and float before the mind. Even if we leave 
the details to shape themselves as we proceed, some- 
thing is gained by trying to keep in close touch with 
the reader's intelligence. 

All this, of course, is assuming that the reader 
desires his understanding to be informed, — that he 
reads for instruction. This is as much as to say that 
our precepts have a comparatively narrow and hum- 
ble scope. Genius, whether sublime or sportive in 
its aspirations, need pay no heed to them, and the 
penny-a-liner does well to hold them in contempt. 
Except in avowedly didactic treatises, the endeavour 
to be lucid and simple is thankless labour. The 
majority of readers read for entertainment, not for 
information. It must be admitted, besides, that too 
much care to be intelligible is often fatal to lightness 
of touch. The writer who keeps trying for aphorisms 
and epigrams, and jots down his good things as they 
come, without troubling himself about order, has an 
advantage in respect of brilliancy. To make too 
much use of the formalities of exposition when your 
subject is simple, is an insult to the intelligence of 
your readers. It is only fair also to warn the be- 
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ginner that if he writes lucidly, many honest folk will 
set him down as a shallow thinker. Intricacy of ex- 
position often gets a man credit for profundity if his 
ideas are sufi&ciently commonplace. We believe that 
he agrees with us, and fancy that he sees grounds too 
deep to be expressed. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

THE STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the grand object 
in all writing for purposes of instruction is the easy 
communication of your thoughts to your readers. 
Take pains to realise this, consult your reader's ease 
and convenience, try to present your subject in such 
a way that it shall interest him and obtain the 
readiest possible admittance to his mind, and in 
time you will discover for yourself all that rheto- 
ricians can teach you. All their maxims should be 
tried by this principle. 

Two leading maxims may be formulated with regard 
to the structure of sentences : (1) The sentence should 
not be overcrowded ; (2) The right words should be 
in the right places. 

It is a common rhetorical rule that a sentence 
should have " unity." But unity is often defined in 
such a way as to make the rule of little practical 
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service. To say, for example, that " every sentence 
should express an entire thought or mental proposi- 
tion," is not much of a help to the beginner. It may 
apply to expository sentences, though even as regards 
them it makes no allowance for the complexity of 
thoughts; it hardly applies at all to descriptive or 
narrative sentences. 

It is more instructive to say, with Professor Bain,^ 
that " every part of a sentence should be subordinate 
to one principal affirmation." 

Perhaps the best way of illustrating a rule is to 
produce extreme cases of breaking it. The following 
sentence is from Thomas Hearne.^ I will not say it 
is the worst sentence in the English language, but it 
is the worst that I happen to have remarked : — 

" Just after I had published * Robert of Gloucester,' I had 
the good fortune to see and converse with a learned, modest, 
and honest Friend of Herefordshire (the same, I mean, that 
besides his other great assistance in the work, drew up the 
indexes to the celebrated Dr Hickes* ' Thesaurus Linguarum 
Septentrionalium,' and is so excellently well qualified to com- 
pile the antiquities of that county, about which he hath many 
curious materials), at which time he was pleased to lend me 
the Life of St Thomas Cantilupe, Bishop of Hereford, which, 
tho' a printed Book, yet is rare and seldom to be seen, as 



^ See his 'English Composition and Rhetoric,' enlarged edition, 
Part I., pp. 85-90. 
^ An enthusiastic antiquary of last century. 

*' Plague on't ! " quoth Time to Thomas Hearne, 
Whatever I forget you learn." 
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many books of the same kind are also very scarce, and there- 
fore greedily and industriously picked up by such curious 
collectors as was the famous Mr Richard Smith, that writ 
about Christ's Descent into Hell, and collected most of his 
Rarities out of the Library of H. Dyson, a person of a very 
strange, prying, and inquisitive genius in the matter of Books, 
as may appear from many Libraries, there being Books (chiefly 
in Old English), almost in every Library, that belonged to 
him, with his name upon them." 

What is the principal affirmation here ? There is 
none. The sentence merely illustrates the tendency 
of a garrulous man, stored with facts and pleased 
with the store, to pour them out as they occur, 
rambling along in pleasant gossip without regard 
to any pressing central purpose. The order is not 
logical or rational but personal, obeying the chance 
suggestions of memory, easy to write, but confusing 
to read. It is an extreme case, but all of us are apt 
to err in the same way, though not so flagrantly ; and 
many discourses, though the separate sentences are 
neater and not quite so artless, are seen to be equally 
rambling when viewed as wholes. 

The fault of overcrowded sentences is that they 
•confuse and perplex the reader, and consequently we 
can easily decide when the fault has been committed 
by another. The reason why 'we cannot decide with 
equal ease in what we have written ourselves, is that 
we already know the meaning, and have not to take 
it in. Let the beginner recognise this, and acquire 
the habit, if he has not the instinct, of looking at 
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his sentences from the reader's point of view. It 
may embarrass him at first and make him self- 
conscious, but it is a duty that he owes to others ; 
and self -consciousness is a less sin than unintelli- 
gibility. 

As for an absolute standard of unity, it is vain to 
look for this. The amount of matter that may legiti- 
mately be put into a sentence depends upon circum- 
stances. In difficult cases you cannot settle the right 
proportion without going beyond the sentence itself. 
You must consider the subject on which you are 
writing, whether it is simple or abstruse ; the scale 
on which you are expounding it, whether your ex- 
position is brief and condensed or open and diffuse ; 
the nature of the attention that you may reasonably 
expect from your reader, according as he reads you 
running or sits down to study you with deliberate 
care. On this last point we are particularly apt to 
deceive ourselves. 

A mere mechanical rule of length will not neces- 
sarily answer the purpose. I have heard of a news- 
paper ofiBce where it was an editorial rule that no 
sentence should exceed five lines. But an article of 
short sentences is not necessarily easy to understand. 
The sentences may be disconnected ; the bearing of 
one statement on another may not be obvious. In 
a closely argumentative passage, short sentences are 
often more difi&cult to follow than long. Short sen- 
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tences are preferable to long if the connection can be 
maintained, but not otherwise. 

It is, of course, in many-sided questions, opinions 
held with reservations and qualifications, the settle- 
ment of one's position relative to conflicting views, 
that the temptation to overcrowd occurs. A miscel- 
laneous precept or two may perhaps be borne in mind 
with advantage. 

Don't be in too great a Merry with your gualifica' 
tions. State your main point broadly; and if the 
subject is at all intricate, give the qualifications 
separately. Never state a qualification in the same 
sentence if it would distract from the full under- 
standing of the main statement. Never qualify a 
qualification in the same sentence. 

Have some confidence in the candid intelligence of 
your readers. Do not burden your sentence with 
what is obvious without statement. Many writers 
are tedious because they fatigue the attention with 
unnecessary clauses. An ordinary discourse cannot 
be constructed with the verbal precision of a statute. 
You must, of course, judge for yourself how far you 
can carry this confidence in your readers. 

Beware of parentheses that might distract from your 
main topic. When you cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to throw in an aside, see that it stands clearly 
as such. Eemember that in writing you cannot 
introduce parentheses and subordinate clauses as 
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easily as you can in speaking, when parenthetical 
and subordinate character can be indicated by the 
voice. 

As a rule, it is not mere length that makes a 
sentence confusing. The fault is generally one of 
arrangement. If the right words are in the right 
places, a sentence may be carried to considerable 
length and yet remain perfectly perspicuous. 

But what are the right places ? I doubt whether 
we can get nearer a rigid definition than saying that 
words are in their right places when the most im- 
portant words are so placed as to attract easily the 
reader's attention and easily find their proper ref- 
erence. 

In speaking, you can lay the stress of your voice 
upon cardinal words, phrases, or clauses. Everybody 
does so unconsciously. But you have no such help 
in writing. The employment of italics is an attempt 
to make up for the emphasis of spoken language, but 
italics are generally condemned as vulgar, I confess 
I can see no reason why diflference of type should 
not be used to guide the reader's attention, except 
that it gives more trouble to printers, and might 
encourage careless persons in slovenly construction. 
But the common voice is against it as an inartistic 
and indolent practice. The construction of the sen- 
tence is expected to do everything. 

For very obvious reasons, the beginning and the 
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end of a sentence are the places of greatest emphasis. 
Generally speaking, the words that catch the eyes 
first when we turn them in search of a meaning, and 
the words on which the eyes rest last when a mean- 
ing is conveyed, make the strongest impression. In 
spoken language, the words that come first when 
silence is broken, and the words that come last before 
a pause, have the strongest hold on the attention; 
and a similar reason holds good of written language. 

I say " generally speaking," because most writers 
fall into tricks or mannerisms of arrangement, and 
if we have read a good deal of an author, uncon- 
sciously we adapt our habit of interpretation to his 
manner, and our attention is on the watch for his 
strongest points where we are accustomed to find 
them. Habits of writing prevail in a generation, 
and habits of reading go with them, so that it may 
happen that an arrangement best on general prin- 
ciples puts the reader out by disturbing his habit. 

Still most good writers will be found consciously 
or unconsciously to place at the beginning and the 
end the words or phrases for which they desire the 
reader's special attention. The value of an eflfective 
ending, particularly, is soon learned by the practised 
writer. The driver of a French diligence, however 
slowly he creeps through intermediate stages, always 
cracks his whip and rattles up at the gallop to his 
terminus. A practised platform orator always tries 
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to sit down amid cheers. The same principle applies 
to the construction of sentences, and is very generally 
observed. 

Indeed a habitual sense of the value of the end 
as a place of emphasis often betrays a writer into 
arrangements that are bad on other grounds. It is 
a rule, for example, that qualifying words should be 
placed near the words they qualify; and writers in 
placing their phrases for emphasis are apt to break 
this rule. 

We have not much space for illustrations, but as 
both principles are important it may be worth while 
to show how they sometimes conflict, and to consider 
which should give way and how far. 

Critics often treat the juxtaposition of qualifying 
phrases and their subjects as if it were an absolute 
rule — as if the structure must be wrong if a mis- 
reference is grammatically possible. The late Pro- 
fessor Hodgson, for example, in his book on ' Errors in 
the Use of English,* gives a large collection of what 
he calls errors in collocation. Many of the sentences 
quoted are manifestly bad, but in many of them we 
can see that the writer has been governed in his 
structure by a principle of emphasis, which also de- 
serves consideration. 

To take an instance or two :- 

" A piano for sale by a lady about to cross the Channel) in 
an oak case with carved legs." 
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A comic misreference is — possible. The sentence 
is not a model. And yet the writer of this adver- 
tisement constructed it on a sound instinct. The 
important points are the article for sale and the 
description of it. The one is put at the beginning 
and the other at the end ; what comes between, the 
reason for the sale, is of secondary consequence. If 
this were put in brackets, so as to avoid the absurd 
suggestion, it would be a perfect sentence for its pur- 
pose, so far as the arrangement goes. 

"Hence he considered marriage with a modern political 
economist as very dangerous." 

This is an example of bad arrangement pure and 
simple, with no compensating advantage. Such a 
construction is the result of pure carelessness. But 
in the following, though an absurd misreference is 
possible by a critic on the outlook for breaches of a 
rule, I doubt whether a rearrangement would be a 
gain. There would be a decided loss of emphasis. 

" The beaux of that day used the abominable art of painting 
their faces, as well as the women." 

" Mr Carlyle has taught us that silence is golden in thirty 
volumes." 

"The carriage stopped at the small gate which led by a 
short gravel walk to the house, amidst the nods and smiles of 
the whole party." 

" He always read Lord Byron's writings as soon as they were 
published, with great avidity." 

Obviously there should not be too long an interval 
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between a word or phrase and its adjuncts. But the 
true test to apply is to consider whether there is any 
real risk of misinterpretation or misleading sugges- 
tion in the ordinary currency of reading. If there 
is not, and if emphasis is gained by the separation, 
the construction cannot be said to be rhetorically 
incorrect. 

We have been dealing with sentences, but the 
same principles apply to paragraphs. Each para- 
graph should have a certain unity ; it should not be 
overcrowded or burdened with irrelevant digressions. 
And care should be taken to get the right sentences 
into the right places, the right places being the 
places where the bearing of the sentence can be 
taken in with the greatest possible ease and the 
least possible risk of confusion. 

English writers, as a rule, give too little heed to 
the structure of their paragraphs. Their sense of 
unity and method stops at the sentence. They are 
alive only to the importance of not burying any 
particularly effective sentence in the body of the 
paragraph. If they are afraid of such a sentence 
being passed over, they lead up to it and stop, or 
take the other way of giving it prominence, using it 
to begin a new paragraph. 

Perhaps one reason why our writers attend so 
little to paragraph method and the method of dis- 
courses as wholes, is that rhetoricians have had so 
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little to say on these heads. There is even an im- 
pression that in going beyond choice of words and 
structure of sentences, they are travelling beyond 
their legitimate province. The late Mr Cotter Mor- 
ison, for example, in his sketch of Macaulay, says 
that we may consider Macaulay's style ''from the 
point of view of the Professor of Ehetoric, or from 
the higher standpoint — the general effect and impres-. 
siveness of the whole composition, the pervading 
power, lucidity, and coherence which make a book 
attractive to read and easy to master." But if 
the Professor of Ehetoric does not consider these 
things, he takes an unjustifiably narrow view of 
his office. 

It is possible that the reason why writers on 
rhetoric seldom go beyond sentences is that the 
method of paragraphs and whole compositions can- 
not easily be illustrated. The writer of a manual 
cannot quote a whole history, and criticisms are of 
little value unless the body of the thing criticised is 
present to the mind of the reader. He may make 
references, but references are hard to follow. 

There is, however, a way out of the difficulty if 
rhetoricians had only thought of it, — a way that at 
least may take the reader some distance toward his 
end. The same principles that govern the structure 
of sentences govern the whole composition ; the 
" power, lucidity, and coherence which make a book 

C 
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attractive to read and easy to master," are shown on 
a smaller scale in the sentence. 

There are, for example, three artificial kinds or 
types of sentence that rhetoricians have distinguished 
by special names — the Balanced Sentence, the Period, 
and Climax. Each of these structures depends on 
simple principles, and may be used with the same 
advantages and disadvantages on a larger scale. 

Take first the Balanced Structure. Balance con- 
sists in taking words expressive of ideas that are 
meant to be compared or contrasted, and planting 
them in corresponding grammatical places, in simi- 
larly constructed phrases or clauses or sentences. 

Take an instance from Hazlitt : — 

" Few subjects are more nearly allied than these two — vul- 
garity and affectation. Of the two classes of people, I hardly 
know which is to be regarded with most distaste, the vulgar 
aping the genteel, or the genteel constantly sneering at and 
endeavouring to distinguish themselves from the vulgar. 
These two sets of persons are always thinking of one another; 
the lower of the higher with envy, the more fortunate of their 
less happy neighbours with contempt." 

Johnson is a vigorous master of the art. The 
force of the structure may be felt in the concrete in 
any of his * Lives of the Poets,' a work which, with 
all its limitations, still remains the most instructive 
body of criticism in our language. For example : — 

" Addison thinks justly, but he thinks faintly." " His prose 
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is the model of the middle style ; on grave subjects not for- 
mal, on light occasions not grovelling ; pure without scrupu- 
losity, and exact without elaboration." " Dryden borrows for 
want of leisure, and Pope for want of genius ; Milton out of 
pride, and Addison out of modesty." 

The trick of the balanced style may be caught by 
anybody from Johnson, or if he wishes a more 
modern master, from Macaulay. Of the abuse of it 
I will speak presently ; meantime a word on its use. 
On what principles does its advantage rest ? 

The basis of its use in exposition is the value of 
comparison and contrast for making ideas clear. 
If we wish to obtain a precise idea of anything, we 
must compare and contrast it with the things that 
are most like it in nature ; in this way only can we 
apprehend its precise character. This is the rationale 
of the matter of a balanced sentence. We must say 
what a thing is not as well as what it is, if we would 
be clearly understood; and comparison of nearly 
allied things one with another is more instructive 
than the comparison of things wide as the poles 
asunder. 

The rationale of the form is simply this, that by 
making the structure as nearly as possible identical 
except as regards the words brought into comparison 
or contrast, we economise the reader's attention. 
The same scheme of clause or sentence is kept up, 
and the attention may thus be concentrated without 
distraction on the cardinal words. It is a special art 
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for giving emphasis, and obviously need not be con- 
fined to clauses or sentences, but may be extended to 
a whole composition. 

Obviously, also, the advantage is purely intellectual, 
or nearly so. Balance is a great feature in the verse 
of Queen Anne's time. Pope uses it with masterly 
effect in his didactic verse and in his satires. But it 
is essentially unsuited to the expression of deep and 
sustained feeling, because its purpose is to bring dis- 
tinctions to a sharp point, to make the way clear for 
the intellect ; and it is a well-known law that sharp 
intellectual effort kills emotion. 

Like all marked literary arts, balance becomes 
monotonous, and even irritating, when carried to 
excess. The best example of this is found in a 
writer of the Elizabethan times — Lyly the Euphuist. 
For example : — 

" As I have found thee willing to be a fellow in my travel, 
so would I have thee ready to be a follower of my counsel ; in 
the one shalt thou show thy good-will, in the other manifest 
thy wisdom. We are now sailing unto an island of small 
compass as I guess by their maps, but of great civility as I 
hear by their manners. Which if it be so, it behooveth us to 
be more inquisitive of their conditions than of their country, 
and more careful to mark the natures of their men than 
curious to note the situation of the place." 

When every clause is balanced like this, the smart- 
ness and cleverness of the antitheses may be very 
lively for a time, but we soon tire of it as a ridiculous 
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affectation. Even Pope's wit is not always equal to 
the strain of his balanced couplets : with all the 
ingenuity and brilliancy of his epigrams, the tired 
ear soon begins to long for more variety of form. 
The attention is pricked so often by his sharp points 
that it becomes callous, and will not answer to the 
spur. 

Not only should you reserve balance for real dis- 
tinctions and real epigrams ; not only must you take 
care that the trick of it does not master you and 
drive you into fanciful distinctions and sham epi- 
grams ; but you should also remember that the effect 
of balance, as of every artificial structure, depends 
upon its comparative rarity. 

Let us proceed next to the Period. 

A Period is commonly defined as a sentence in 
which the meaning remains suspended till the whole 
is finished. A sentence is not a period, according to 
this definition, if you can stop anywhere before the 
last word and yet have a complete meaning, as in 
the sentence I am now writing. You cannot, of 
course, have the meaning intended by the writer till 
you reach his last word ; but if the mind can rest 
upon a subject and predicate before the end is 
reached, the sentence is not technically a period. 
The structure is said to be "loose," as opposed to 
periodic, if anything is added after the grammatical 
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essentials of a sentence. The following from De 
Quincey is an example of a perfect period: — 

" Eaised almost to divine honours, never mentioned but 
with affected raptures, the classics of Greece and Rome are 
seldom read." 

To explain precisely how periods are constructed, 
I must assume a knowledge of the ordinary terms of 
grammatical analysis. Every sentence being gram- 
matically divisible into two parts, subject and pre- 
dicate, there are obviously only two ways in which 
you can leave your sentence without meaning till 
the very last word. You must leave to the last, 
either the leading word in the subject or the leading 
word in the predicate. If either the subject noun 
or the predicate verb has adjuncts attached to it, 
these adjuncts must be given first. There is thus 
an inversion of the common structure of English 
speech, in which phrases and clauses follow the 
words to which they are applied. 

This is really the essence of periodic structure. 
It consists in bringing on predicates before subjects, 
qualifications before the words they qualify, clauses 
of reason, condition, exception, before the main state- 
ment. If a writer does this habitually, he is said 
to write in the periodic style, although his writ- 
ing may contain few technically complete periods. 
You may often read a page of Gibbon, De Quincey, 
or any other master of the periodic style, without 
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finding one perfect period as it is defined by rheto- 
ricians. 

Obviously the same method may be applied on a 
larger scale than the sentence. It may be, and- 
often is, applied to paragraphs, and often in a way 
to articles, sermons, and addresses. A speaker often 
indulges in several consecutive sentences of general 
reflections before he discloses the precise application 
of them. A journalist often in like manner reserves 
the point of his remarks for the end of a paragraph 
or an article. This is in effect a periodic arrangement. 

What is the advantage of this method ? Has it 
any advantage? Impatient critics have sometimes 
declared that it has none, — that the periodic style is 
radically and incurably vicious. But this is true 
only of the abuse of the structure, and if the be- 
ginner takes pains to understand when and why it 
is bad, and the risks attending it, he may be able to 
avail himself of its advantages. That it has advan- 
tages is apparent from the fact that majestic writing, 
the grand style, whether in verse or in prose, is 
impossible without periodic structure. The opening 
of * Paradise Lost ' is periodic ; so are Wordsworth's 
finest sonnets ; so is Othello^s speech before the 
Signers of Venice. 

Looked at from the reader^s point of view, the 
effect of periodic structure — of holding phrases or 
clauses or sentences in suspense — is to impose a 
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certain strain on the attention. The reader has 
nothing to attach them to till the key-word comes, 
and his attention is consequently excited to a higher 
pitch, if it is excited at all. This strain of attention 
is exhausting; some readers are incapable of it 
altogether, and no reader is capable of sustaining it 
for long. The main danger in the use of the periodic 
style is that you either never catch your reader's 
attention, or lose hold of it before you reach the 
object of your unattached expressions. 

From this principle one or two practical hints 
may be deduced. Within the limits of the reader's 
capacity and patience, the periodic arrangement is 
often good. If he apprehends the bare meaning of 
your unattached clause or clauses, he can apply 
them to their subject when it comes with greater 
precision than if you named the subject first and 
gave the qualifications afterward. But you must 
make sure that he is able and willing to make the 
necessary intellectual exertion. 

You must have something important to say, some- 
thing that will reward the reader for the strain upon 
his intellect. Nothing is more tedious than to hear 
a speaker slowly evolving periods up to a familiar 
application. 

Again, it has to be remembered that one effect of 
periodic arrangement, from the strain it puts upon 
the intellect, is to give a certain dignity and state- 
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liness to the style. Hence it is adapted to a 
weighty, solemn strain of sentiment, such as raises 
men's minds above that lax, familiar tone which 
is their ordinary attitude toward ordinary subjects.^ 
Bearing this in mind, you will abstain from inver- 
sions and suspended statements when your topic is 
simple or trivial. Majesty of manner without ma- 
jesty of matter is ludicrous, like all affectations. 

A few words next on Climax. The word has 
passed out of books of rhetoric into common speech. 
It literally means a ladder, and was applied by the 
ancient rhetoricians to a sentence so constructed 
that its members were on a scale of ascending 
interest, rising step by step to a culminating point. 
A sentence from Cicero's impeachment of Verres 
was quoted by Quintilian, and has remained ever 
since the standard example of climax: — 

" It is an outrage to bind a Roman citizen ; to scourge him 
is an atrocious crime ; to put him to death is almost a parri- 
cide ; but to crucify him — what name can I find for this ? " 

The word " climax " is generally used in common 
speech for the culminating point, but, strictly speak- 
ing, it applies to the whole flight of ascending steps. 

^ It may be worth noticing that the most colloquial of novelists 
show a tendency to become periodic when they reach their ca- 
tastrophe. " George Eliot " is a periodic writer by habit, but the 
stately conclusion of ' The MiU on the Floss ' is seen on analysis to 
be more periodic than the body of the story. 
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The principle of it is simple, and is obeyed by all 
writers with any instinct for literary effect, whether 
consciously or unconsciously. It depends upon the 
law of our nature that all strong feelings tend to de- 
cline unless they are fed by stronger and stronger 
additions. No feeling can be sustained long at 
a uniform pitch. This is why climactic structure 
must be more or less studied in all composition. 
If you have an audience to interest, you must keep 
alive the attention to the last ; and you cannot keep 
alive the attention if you bring out all your best 
things, your most interesting, impressive, moving, 
exciting, startling thoughts at tha beginning. 

Great orators frame their speeches on this prin- 
ciple, and it cannot be neglected with impunity in 
the humblest essay. You must lay your account 
with it before you begin, when you think over the 
general plan of what you have to say. Above all, 
it is well to know how you are to end. There is 
much wisdom in the paradox enunciated by Edgar 
Allan Poe in his instructive essay on the "Philo- 
sophy of Composition," that the plot of a story is 
best constructed from the dSnoHment backward. I 
do not know whether, as a matter of fact, any great 
speech was ever thought out from the peroration 
backward, but one can see that such a procedure 
would have its advantages. 

Be it understood that all these hints about method 
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bear solely on compositions with a purpose, whether 
that purpose be to convey certain information or to 
drive home a certain conviction. Balances and 
periods and climaxes are merely means to certain 
definite ends ; a man may have a workman-like 
command of these instruments, — he even may be 
able to use them without seeming to use them, may 
have the art to conceal his art, — and yet have none 
of the charm of a writer of genius. I do not think 
that any writer of genius is likely to be spoilt by 
the study of these elementary arts; they will not, 
of course, teach him how to snatch the grace that 
is beyond the reach of art, the spontaneous felic- 
ities that are the delight of the literary epicure. 
How to prepare a substantial meal for the hungry — 
that is as far as practical hints on writing can pro- 
fess to go. 
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CHAPTER III. 



FIGURES OF SPEECH. 



You may think that in what I have said about 
structure or arrangement I have not been sufficiently 
definite and magisterial in my precepts, — that I have 
left too much to your own discretion. But this has 
been my deliberate intention : right or wrong, it is 
my opinion that the greater part must be left to the 
writer's own discretion, — that the best a rhetorician 
can do for you is not to furnish you with rules, 
but to set you thinking on general, common-sense 
principles, from which you can deduce rules for your 
own practice. 

If I have been indefinite in my remarks on 
structure, I shall be still more so in my remarks 
on what rhetoricians call Figures of Speech. In the 
use of figurative language, the writer must trust still 
more to his own resources. I shall merely en- 
deavour to show what a figure is, why people use 
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figurative language, and on what depends the effect 
of some of the leading figures that have been dis- 
tinguished. When we realise what figures of speech 
are, we can see at once why they cannot be manu- 
factured by rule, though there may be some practical 
advantage in knowing their true nature and office. 

A figure of speech may be broadly defined as any 
departure from the ordinary or commonplace in ex- 
pression, whether in form of sentence, or the use of 
certain forms or modes of exposition or illustration, 
or application of words. It is not easy to cover 
with a definition all the figures that rhetoricians 
have named, but this about does it. 

The word " figure " is a translation of the Greek 
schema^ our "scheme," and was applied at first to 
extraordinary figures or forms of sentence, such as 
balance, the period, climax. These are, as it were, 
figures by pre-eminence, sentences in which the 
figure or form is remarkable enough to stand out. 
Gradually the name has been extended to other 
departures from the ordinary in expression, for some 
of which the old rhetoricians had the distinctive 
name of tropes (literally tttrns — i.e., from the ordin- 
ary) ; such as Interrogation and Exclamation, which 
are departures from the plain or ordinary use of 
certain forms ; Personification, Hyperbole, Irony, 
which are departures from the plain mode of ex- 
position; Simile, a departure from the plain mode 
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of illustration; Metonymy, a departure from the 
ordinary direct application of words. 

On each of these I shall make some comments, 
but mark at the outset that the essence of all figura- 
tive as distinguished from plain expression is the 
departure from the common, and that the motives 
for this departure are partly the natural love of 
variety and irregularity, the instinct of rebellion 
against routine, and partly the natural love of im- 
pressing, startling, exciting attention. It is this last 
property of figurative language that commends it to 
the notice of the rhetorician. This makes it useful 
for the torpid or lethargic reader. If everybody were 
as much interested in everything as everybody else, 
and if nobody were ever excited beyond a certain 
steady pitch, there would be no occasion for figura- 
tive language. But we are variously interested in 
things, and so all of us when excited are apt to de- 
part from the common in our expressions in order 
to stir others up to our level. Hudibras is not the 
only man of whom it may be said that — 

" He could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope." 

Savages use more figures of speech than civilised 
men; children more than grown-up people. The 
fewer words a man has, the more apt he is to make 
an uncommon use of them. "We may say generally 
that a man's figurative language is proportionate to 
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the liveliness of his ideas and the poverty of his 
vocabulary. 

Tnterrogatioriy Exclamation, Apostrophe, Vision, 

These figures, like all artifices of style, were much 
in use among the writers of last century. Being 
strong and marked, they have a great attraction for 
beginners. The earlier letters of Shelley are full of 
them. The greatest modern master of the style is 
Carlyle, and a study of his use of abrupt figures 
gives the best clue to the conditions of their effect. 

The plain use of the Interrogative form is to ask 
a question ; it is a figurative use to convey a feeling 
or an opinion in the form of a question. " Where 
are the snows of last year ? " " "Where now is Alex- 
ander or Hercules ? " " "What is love or friendship ? 
Is it something material, — a ball, an apple, a play- 
thing — which may be taken from one and given to 
another? Is it capable of no extension, no com- 
munication ? " No answer is expected to such 
questions, as in plain interrogation. Either the 
answer is obvious, and the question intended mere- 
ly to give a turn to the reader's reflections, or the 
question is intended to call attention to a topic and 
prepare the reader's mind for an answer which the 
writer proceeds to give. 

The form of Exclamation is seen in its plain use 
in interjections, which express a present excitement 
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too sharp and sudden for the formality of a regular 
sentence. The form is used figuratively when a 
writer exclaims as if under the pressure of a sudden 
feeling, " What an entity, one of those night-leaguers 
of San Martin; all steadily snoring there in the 
heart of the Andes under the eternal stars ! " " The 
battering of insurrectionary axes clangs audible 
across the (Eil-de-Bceuf. What an hour!" 

Similarly, the form of Apostrophe, the plain use 
of which is to address by name or epithet a person 
within hearing, is put to extraordinary or figurative 
use when applied to absent persons or inanimate 
things. " Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this 
hour!" "Ancient of days, august Athena, where, 
where are thy men of might ? " "0 Tam ! Tam ! 
thou'lt get thy fairin' ! " 

It is to be remarked that in all these three figures, 
Interrogation, Exclamation, and Apostrophe, there 
is assumed, as it were, an extraordinary excitement, 
an unusual height of sublime or humorous feeling, 
as if the subject were bodily before the eyes of the 
writer. There is thus in all three an element of 
what rhetoricians have termed Vision, that mode of 
narrative or description in which events and scenes 
are described as if the writer were looking on, and 
had all the vivid emotions of an actual spectator. 
Carlyle's ' French Ee volution ' is one continued 
" vision " of this sort ; the writer exclaims, questions, 
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and apostrophises as the scenes and actors pass 
before him. 

"Wo now to all bodyguards, mercy is none for them! 
Miomandre de Sainte-Marie pleads with soft words, on the 
grand staircase, descending four steps to the roaring tornado. 
His comrades snatch him up, by the skirts and belts ; literally 
from the jaws of destruction ; and slam-to their door. This 
also will stand few instants ; the panels shivering in, like 
potsherds. Barricading serves not ; fly fast, ye bodyguards : 
rabid Insurrection, like the Hellhound Chase, uproaring at 
your heels ! 

" The terror-struck bodyguards fly, bolting and barricading : 
it follows. Whitherward ] Through hall on hall : wo now ! 
toward the Queen's suite of rooms. , . . Tremble not, women, 
but haste ! " 

The exclamatory style is best used to express 
strong feeling. This gives the clue to the right use 
of it. There is no excuse for departing from the 
ordinary forms of expression unless there is a 
departure from the ordinary level of feeling. 

The beginner who is tempted to experiment in 
these abrupt forms — and most beginners have felt 
the temptation — should bear this in mind. One or 
two other cautions may be given for his considera- 
tion. 

1. If you use these abrupt forms in description, 
you must see that the general energy of your lan- 
guage is in correspondence. It is not everybody that 
has Carlyle's graphic vigour; and feeble, common- 
place language combined with these ambitious 
figures is open to be laughed at. 

D 
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2, Bear in mind that the effect of a figure is due 
to its being a departure from the common mode of 
expression. If it is used too often it ceases to be a 
figure; it becomes normal; it loses the charm of 
rarity. 

3. You may feel strongly about the subject your- 
self, strongly enough to warrant your departure 
from ordinary expression, but your theme may not 
bear equal dignity in the eyes of common-sense. 
Your emotion may be purely personal. Still, in- 
stinct is the only safe guide hera Make sure that 
your emotion is genuine, and take your chance of 
finding it shared by others. 

There are figures, for example, in every sentence 
of the following extract ; it is all compact of figures 
technically ; but it has none of the essence of figura- 
tive language; it is essentially commonplace. The 
writer is supposed to stand before the tomb of 
Eugenia's husband under the impression that Euge- 
nia herself is also dead and buried there : — 

" * And is it even so ? ' I half-articulated with a sudden thrill 
of irrepressible emotion, * poor widowed mourner I lovely 
Eugenia ! Art thou already reunited to the object of thy 
faithful affection 1 And so lately 1 Not yet on that awaiting 
space on the cold marble have they inscribed thy gentle name. 
And these fragile memorials ! Were there none to tend them 
for thy sake 1 ' '* 

I should be sorry if these cautions prevented the 
beginner from attempting the high style of in- 
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versions and exclamations. He should not let 

caution freeze his ambition. The vulgarity of the 

style may always be redeemed by freshness of idea 

and language. He should trust his instincts. He 

will find out soon enough from others when he 

becomes ridiculous. No one who is too much afraid 

of being laughed at can ever become a very efifective 

writer. 

Personification, 

The same cautions and counter-cautions to "be 
not too cautious neither," apply to Personification, 
the art of writing about inanimate things as if they 
had human life, feeling, and personality. 

Children and savages personify naturally and 
literally, and for children of a larger growth there is 
a certain irrational charm in making -believe that 
things about which we feel strongly have a life 
and feeling of their own. An attachment to any 
object inclines us to attribute life to it, and feeling, 
and thought, perhaps as a result of our craving for 
reciprocity. A sailor speaks of his watch as " she," 
personifies his weather-glass, and half-believes the 
mercury within it to be a living, sentient being. 

This gives the clue to the right use of the figure. 
There must be some excess of feeling to justify it, if 
it is to be used with really telling and convincing 
effect. One of the counts in "Wordsworth's indict- 
ment of the " poetic diction " of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury was the use of personification as a mere grace 
or embellishment, a mere trick or habit, without 
reference to the strength of the feeling to be ex- 
pressed. It was on this ground that "Wordsworth 
objected to Cowper's lines — 

" But the sound of a church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard ; 
Never sighed at the sound of a knell, 
Nor smiled when a Sabbath appeared." 

But it shows how relative all principles of style are, 
that to thousands of good evangelicals, such as Cow- 
per himself was, this personification of the valleys 
and rocks would appear perfectly natural, the appro- 
priate vehicle of a strong feeling. 

The effect of personification in heightening descrip- 
tion has always been felt, and various fashions or 
modes of the figure have prevailed at different 
periods. It would take a treatise to follow them. 
The general remark may be made that the literary 
efifect decays as the fashion spreads, each fashion in 
its turn becoming old-fashioned and vulgar. 

" And see where surly Winter passes off, 
Far to the North, and calls his ruffian blasts. 
His blasts obey and quit the howling hill. 
While softer gales succeed, at whose kind touch *' — 

When Thomson wrote his " Seasons," this kind of 
thing was not too easy, but after a generation or two 
people tired of it. 
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A very similar fashion in prose was popularised by 
Dickens, who was a great master of it — the fashion of 
describing the objects of a landscape, the houses of a 
street, the furniture of a room, as if they were a com- 
pany of human creatures, with individual caprices, 
longings, likings, and antipathies. Dickens generally 
practises this art as an artist, and uses it to harmo- 
nise the details of his pictures and expand and deepen 
the sentiment of his story, as, for example, in his de- 
scription of the night-wind in the opening of * The 
Chimes,' or of hunger in the Saint Antoine quarter 
in ' The Tale of Two Cities.' But even in his hands 
this personification became a mere trick or knack, 
and since his time it has been as much a common- 
place element in novelists' diction as it was in the 
poetic diction of last century, a cheap ornament put 
on without much regard to its suitability. 

Hyperlole, 

Hyperbole, or Exaggeration, is classed among 
figures of speech. If we take figurative language 
to mean any departure from ordinary expression, 
this is a figure on the assumption that ordinary 
speech presents things as they are, things as they 
appear to the eyes of cool, sober common- sense, in 
their true relations and proportions. Things are 
exaggerated from this standard by personal feelings, 
by loves and hatreds, hopes and fears, admiration. 
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wonder, and contempt. Strictly speaking, it is only 
what we love or admire or fear that we exaggerate, 
or make to appear bigger than it is ; but the word 
hyperbole is applied equally to the minimisings or 
belittlings or distortions of hatred or contempt. 

This is how hyperboles arise, and we are all so apt 
to view things through the medium of passion and 
prejudice that exaggerated language is the rule rather 
than the exception. "Who can profess to see things 
steadily through a clear and colourless medium, a 
medium uncoloured by prejudice, unclouded by mists 
of passion? Still, there is a certain average level, 
which varies with the habits of generations, and the 
temperaments of races and nationalities; and it is 
from this level that each generation judges what is 
hyperbolical or extravagant in speech. 

Many persons habitually use language of exaggera- 
tion from mere ardour of temperament. Their feel- 
ings are always in extremes. What interests them 
for the moment is the most wonderful thing in the 
whole course of their experience. Their geese are 
all swans ; their wicked men monsters of depravity, 
their good men paragons of virtue. We are all apt 
to exaggerate in this way more or less. 

But is it ever permissible to exaggerate for rhetorical 
effect ? One would be disposed to say ofifhand that 
it can never be, — that nothing but plain, sober state- 
ment can ever be justifiable, that the bare truth tells 
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twice. But the question fairly faced is not so simple 
as it looks. It is partly a question of ethics, and 
partly a question of taste. 

On the ethical side, it may be argued in this way. 
Suppose a case of distress to be relieved, of a bad 
habit to be changed, a law to be repealed or enacted, 
an institution to be reformed. The public are apa- 
thetic and indifferent. An enthusiast in the cause 
addresses them. He believes the distress to be 
worse than it really is ; he ascribes all sorts of per- 
nicious consequences to the bad habit: he expects 
too much from his scheme of reform. He uses hyper- 
bolical language. But the impression he produces 
is no stronger than the bare truth ought to produce. 
If he used sober language his apathetic public would 
not stir ; he would produce no impression at all. His 
hearers are at a distance from him, wrapt up in their 
own concerns ; he must raise his voice, or they will 
not hear. A statue intended to be seen at a height 
must be carved larger than life-size, otherwise it will 
appear diminutive. It is by the impression produced 
that the work must be judged. 

There is a certain amount of truth in this. It 
may be conceded that no great cause was ever won 
without enthusiasm, and enthusiasm always exagger- 
ates. It is the natural corrective of apathy, which 
is just as far from the truth on the other side. 

la exaggeration, then, to be recommended ? That 
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is another afifair. You must remember that if you 
are in earnest, you will probably exaggerate enough 
without trying. The man who exaggerates delib- 
erately is a charlatan, a pufifer of spurious goods; 
besides he is almost certain to be found out. The 
accent of insincerity is easily detected, whether in 
speech or in writing. In rhetoric as in other things, 
honesty is the best policy. 

The question of taste in the use of hyperbole is 
more subtle. This often arises when there is no 
question of moral truth or falsehood, of leading or 
misleading opinion. It is rather, as it were, an affair 
of dress ; " expression is the dress of thought," and 
we may dress in quiet colours cut after the fashion 
of our time, or in glaring colours and eccentric dis- 
regard of both fashion and propriety. 

The common ideal of good expression is that it 
should exactly fit the subject, keeping close to the 
proportions of things as they are; that descriptive 
phrases and epithets should present objects as they 
exist in nature, neither exaggerated nor diminished. 
It is an excellent ideal to aim at, and the principle 
holds absolutely good of scientific expression. But 
there are kinds of description in which it is quite 
possible to pursue this ideal in such a way as to 
defeat your own end, and distort and falsify what 
you wish to present to your reader's mind. Often 
what you have to describe is not an abstract object 
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detached from all human emotion, but your own feel- 
ing about an object ; and in trying to tone down your 
description in obedience to rhetorical precept, you 
may tone down the feeling and so change it that the 
description neither truly expresses your own feel- 
ing nor corresponds adequately to the feeling of 
your reader. 

This is the danger of aiming at an elegant sobriety 
of expression. Even elegance and sobriety may be 
carried to extremes. 

I have heard of a Professor of Divinity who ad- 
vised his students after writing their sermons to 
go over them pen in hand and strike out all the 
adjectives. I believe this is not uncommonly consid- 
ered a good way of correcting the natural tendency 
of youth to superlatives and hjrperboles. 

The advice seems to me to be essentially erroneous, 
and fatal to the acquisition of a style that shall 
really communicate your thoughts and feelings. It 
is good enough, perhaps, if the adjectives are heaped 
up out of the parrot memory without any reference 
to the subject. But it is bad in so far as it tends to 
fix attention on the words by themselves, and abstract 
it from the thoughts and feelings expressed, with 
which rather than the words the correction should 
begin. A really expressive style is not to be ac- 
quired by pruning and weeding out in cold blood 
epithets that have been applied in the heat of com- 
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position. One should learn rather to control the 
heat of composition. The best way, indeed the 
only sound way, of curing the tendency to extrav- 
agance of expression, is by reforming the habit of 
mind from which it proceeds. 

This opens up a large subject, which I must leave 
with my reader's own intelligence, content if I have 
made him think of the fact that there is such a thing 
as a tendency to hyperbole, and that it needs correc- 
tion. I should like briefly to indicate further another 
risk that attends any deliberate efifort to correct it. 

To correct this tendency was one of the persistent 
aims of the late Mr Matthew Arnold. According to 
him, the essence of culture on the intellectual side 
lies in learning to see things as they are. Eead, for 
example, in his ' Essays in Criticism,' the paper on 
"The Literary Influence of Academies," where he 
traces certain extravagances of expression to their 
roots in narrow and limited habits of thought. By 
looking at things too exclusively from the point of 
view of our own village, or occupation, or sect, or 
party, or province, we are apt to attach an exag- 
gerated importance to them, and to feel and speak 
of them fiercely and immoderately as if they were 
objects of vital concern to the whole world. To this 
narrow habit of mind Mr Arnold attached the nick- 
name of Philistinism. 

Mr Arnold's doctrine I believe to be in the main 
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most wholesome. I do not pretend to do more than 
roughly indicate it. You cannot do better as a stu- 
dent of style t han give your days an d nights toTcW-^-'-^* 
reading Mr Arnold himself. He is one of the most . j ', • 
cliarmingwriters of his century, as well as one of 
the most instructive. 

And yet I have often seen a grave error committed 
by men who tried to form themselves on his ideal 
of culture. Thinking it a mark of Philistinism to 
use strong language about merely local or sectarian 
concerns, they conceive it to be a mark of culture 
to adopt an indifferent, superior, fleering, or depreci- 
atory tone towards everything in which they happen 
not to be interested themselves. Now this is not 
to see things as they are ; this is not to be a man 
of culture, but a man of culture who has missed 
his aim, a prig or superior person. You may put 
yourself quite as much out of proportion by affect- 
ing a grand indifference as by taking a fierce and 
immoderate interest: to treat the affairs of Little 
Peddlington from a cosmical point of view may be 
as absurd as to treat them from a provincial point of 
view. If your writing is intended for Little Peddling- 
ton, or for men and women of your own occupation 
or sect or province, there is nothing gained by writ- 
ing as if your reader were the Man in the Moon, or 
even " a calm strong angel surveying mankind." 

Hyperbole carried to excess is stigmatised by such 
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names as rant, bombast, inflation, " tall talk," turgid 
magniloquence. But no formal rule can be laid 
down fixing the altitude to which you may rise 
without transgressing the bounds of good taste. In 
every community there is an unwritten standard; 
this is unwritten because it is unwritable. Each 
individual must find it out for himself in the recep- 
tion given him by his readers. 

Irony, Innuendo, and Epigram. 

The next figure I shall deal with is Irony, which 
consists in saying something different from what 
you mean, leaving it to your reader's intelligence to 
apprehend your real meaning. 

This is a very different literary weapon. The 
use of hyperbole — of " forceful sounds and colours 
bold" — is to stimulate torpid intelligence, to stir 
dull sensibilities, to drive impressions home by vio- 
lence. In ironical writing something is left to the 
free action of the reader's wits. The quicker the 
intelligence of your reader, the more prosperous is 
likely to be your use of the figure. 

"Irony," Quintilian says, "is understood either 
from the mode of delivery or from the character of 
the speaker, or from the nature of the subject ; for 
if any of these be at variance with the words, it is 
apparent that the intention is different from the 
expression." 
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The danger obviously is that you be taken literally. 
This actually happened to De Foe. His 'Shortest 
Way with the Dissenters,' in which, ironically as- 
suming the role of a Highflying Tory, he argued that 
Dissenters ought to be exterminated, by hanging 
and banishing- whoever was found at a conven- 
ticle, brought him to the pillory. He afterwards 
admitted that perhaps he was justly punished for 
being such a fool as to trust his meaning to irony. 

Goldsmith is another instance of a martyr to mis- 
understood irony. A good many of the tales told 
by Hawkins and even Boswell to prove his egregious 
vanity are merely samples of ironical jesting at his 
own expense. When, for instance, he turned away 
in apparent indignation when two handsome ladies 
beside him were attracting a great deal of attention, 
and exclaimed that elsewhere he too had his ad- 
mirers, it is easy to see that the indignation was 
ironical. A practical hint may be drawn from this, 
that in writing you must remember that you have 
not the tone of the voice to point the irony. 

Irony was a prevalent fashion in the age of Queen 
Anne. Swift, Pope, Arbuthnot, and Addison were 
all masters of it in various degrees of subtlety. The 
reason why the figure was so common among the 
eighteenth-century essayists probably was, that they 
wrote for a comparatively small audience which 
prided itself on its wit, and was consequently flat- 
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tered by indirect expression. A light, bantering, 
ironical tone was naturally preferred, and the strong, 
direct expression of strong feeling regarded as a waste 
of force. With a mixed audience at different levels 
of culture, irony is much more apt to be misunder- 
stood. And perhaps this is partly the reason why 
ironical writing is much less practised in the present 
century. Writers address wider and much more 
miscellaneous audiences, and their irony runs greater 
risk of being misinterpreted unless it is so broad as 
to lose all literary charm. 

A figure extremely common in modern American 
comic literature might be classed as ironical hyper- 
bole, exaggeration for the mere fun of the thing. 
The test of good and bad is originality. 

A variety of figures have been distinguished by 
rhetoricians all of which turn, like irony, on some 
contrast between the form of the expression and the 
meaning. The writer, as it were, plays with the 
medium of communication ; there is a sort of game 
of hide-and-seek between him and his readers. We 
may put together under the general name of Epigram 
all those cases in which the writer constructs his 
statement so as to lead the reader to expect a certain 
meaning and then suddenly suggests another ; all 
sayings in which the writer by some artifice of con- 
struction prepares a surprise for the reader. 

What is technically known as the Condensed 
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Sentence is an example of this. " Heaven defend 
us from the Evil One and from metaphors!" A 
friend's advice to Mark Twain when in travelling 
he began to talk about private matters before some 
Germans : " Speak in German : these Germans may 
understand English," is classed as an instance of 
Innuendo. The Epigram proper is seen in such 
sayings as South's : " Speech was given to the 
ordinary sort of men whereby to communicate their 
mind ; but to wise men whereby to conceal it ; " or 
the Master of Trinity's rebuke to a Junior Fellow : 
" We are none of us infallible, not even the young- 
est of us." 

The balanced form of sentence is often used to 
give point to an epigram, but the essence of epigram- 
matic writing is the surprise that lurks in the ex- 
pression, by whatever art the ambush is contrived. 
It may consist in merely repeating a phrase after 
leading the reader to expect a reason, as in the 
classical epigram on Dr FeU.^ The motto of the 
Marischal family — " Thay saye : Quhat say thay ? 
Lat thame say" — is a genuinely epigrammatic ex- 
pression of indifference to public opinion. 

The aim of the witty epigrammatist is generally 
satire or harmless pleasantry, and we are here con- 

1 " I do not love thee, Dr Fell. 
The reason why I cannot tell : 
But thia I'm sure I know full well, 
I do not love thee, Dr Fell," 
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cerned primarily with the usefulness of figures in 
conveying knowledge. In this respect the value of 
the epigram is simply that it sticks better in the 
memory than plain expression. Truth is not made 
more luminous by being put in an epigrammatic 
form, but it is made more striking and memorable. 
The reader's own wits have to be exercised; and 
what the epigrammatist suggests or insinuates comes 
to' him with something of the charm of a discovery. 
Most of us have read without emotion the ordinary 
grammatical statement that "the verb to be is a 
verb of incomplete predication ; " when this is put 
by Hegel in the epigrammatic form "being is 
nothing," how much more striking it is! Some 
people even think it profound, though it means 
nothing more than this, that to say that a thing is, 
without saying what it is, is as good as to say 
nothing at all about it. 

Similes and MetapJioi's, 

The exact sense of the word Simile as a figure of 
speech was acutely defined by Dr Johnson in a 
criticism of Addison's poem, " The Campaign." The 
poet compares Marlborough issuing his orders in the 
thick of the fight to an angel that "rides on the 
whirlwind and directs the storm." The critic raises 
the question whether this is technically a simile, and 
decides that it is not, but a mere exemplification. 
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because the things compared are similar in kind. 
That a poet's verse flows like a torrent, or that his 
fancy wanders about like a bee in quest of honey, is 
a simile ; but that the Thames waters fields as the 
Po waters fields, or that Horace polished his verses 
as Isocrates polished his orations, is a mere exem- 
plification or plain comparison. "Marlborough is 
so like the angel in the poem that the action of both 
is almost the same, and performed in the same 
manner." 

The point of this is, that before language can be 
called figurative, it must be a departure from the 
ordinary. Our ordinary way of thinking is to com- 
pare things that are the same in kind — one river with 
another, one general with another ; it is^a departure 
from this ordinary course of our thoughts to detect 
resemblances in things that are different in kind — a 
diplomatist and a fox, a child and an opening flower. 
It might be argued that Addison's comparison is 
figurative after all, inasmuch as it compares a battle 
to a storm. 

When the form of comparison is dropped, as when 
a man is simply called " a lion,'' or " an ape," or " a 
steam-engine in trousers," the figure is known as 
Metaphor. A metaphor is merely a condensed 
simile, a double figure, inasmuch as you not only 
compare things different in kind but assert identity 
when you mean only partial likeness. 

E 
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The uses of similes and metaphors are various. 
Similitudes, comparisons, are the chief instruments 
of expression for all purposes. They may be purely 
ornamental, decorative, pretty, fanciful, " rhetorical " 
in the narrow sense ; or they may be " poetic " in 
the strict sense, imaginative, transfiguring a subject 
with light borrowed from some image of grandeur or 
beauty or profound feeling; or merely illustrative, 
serving as a help to the understanding in exposition. 
On this last comparatively humble use there are 
some precepts that are obvious enough but yet are 
sometimes neglected. 

The cardinal precept, which applies to all com- 
parisons, plain as well as figurative, is that the thing 
to which the comparison is made should be more 
intelligible than the subject of the comparison. 

"Metaphors," Ben Jonson says in his 'Under- 
woods,' "far-fetched, hinder to be understood; and 
affected, lose their grace. ... As if a privy council- 
lor should at table take his metaphor from a dicing- 
house, ... or a justice of the peace draw his simili- 
tudes from the mathematics, ... or a gentleman of 
Northamptonshire should fetch all his illustrations 
to his country neighbours from shipping, and tell 
them of the mainsheet and the bowline." 

When Mr Disraeli spoke at Glasgow as Lord 
Eector of the University, he seemed to remember 
that he was in a great commercial centre, and made 
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an efifort to adapt his figures to his audience. ^*A 
civilised community," he said, "must rest upon a 
large realised capital of thought and sentiment ; 
there must be a reserved fund of public morality to 
draw upon in the exigencies of national life." The 
merchants of Glasgow probably understood him 
easily, but these figures must have been as Sanscrit 
to the average undergraduate. 

I have heard a preacher of a scientific turn illus- 
trate moral states by reference to crystallisation, 
polarisation, and deflection ! This to a country 
congregation. We are all apt to take for granted 
that what is familiar to ourselves is equally famil- 
iar to others. 

Many an apt illustration, really fitted to enlighten, 
is spoiled by being over the heads of the audience, 
— not over their heads intellectually as being beyond 
their grasp, but as being beyond their knowledge. 
The teacher's besetting sin is to overrate the know- 
ledge of his hearers and to underrate their intel- 
ligence. 

For merely intellectual purposes a simile cannot 
be too familiar and homely. It is a principle of 
artistic efifect that it should be in harmony with the 
tone of the subject, A homely illustration, such as 
the comparison of a man struggling with diflBculties 
to a fly in treacle, may be perfectly graphic and yet 
grotesquely oflensive in a serious composition. 
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Writers with a passion for exactness often fall 
into the error of pushing a comparison into too much 
detail. This leads to what is technically called 
** straining" a metaphor or simile. You should be 
content generally with a bold, broad resemblance. 

Metonymies, 

To complete our account of the leading kinds of 
figurative language, we shall advert next to various 
ways of describing things not plainly and directly by 
their own names, but allusively or circumstantially 
or symbolically. Consider, for example, how the 
following differs from plain speech: — 

" If the French army under the great Napoleon was inspired 
by the belief that a possible marshal's baton was in every 
soldier's knapsack, so the belief that the child of the log cabin 
may become the Chief of the White House penetrates the low- 
liest American homes, and adds to the dignity of the home 
without subtracting from the honour of the presidency." 

Such expressions as "every soldier carries a 
marshal's baton in his knapsack," for the plain 
every soldier may become a marshal ; " the child of 
the log cabin," for a poor man's son ; " Chief of the 
White House," for the President of the United States, 
are technically known as Metonymies or Metonyms. 
The word has never, like " metaphor," found its way 
into the common vocabulary, but some such word is 
needed in the interest of exact criticism. Metony- 
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mic expression is quite as important an instrument 
of eflfective style as metaphoric, and it depends upon 
a different principle. The principle of metaphor is 
resemhlance ; the principle of metonym is accidental 
connection of some sort, accidental but yet distinc- 
tive, so that the circumstance named suggests the 
thing or person intended. It is an accident that the 
residence of the President is known as the White 
House ; nevertheless, the Chief of the White House 
is a sufficient description. Similarly, any distinctive 
peculiarity of dress, such as a white tie, a shovel-hat, 
a smock-frock, a red coat ; or of implement, such as 
pen, sword, trowel, baton, paste and scissors ; or of 
residence, cottage, villa, palace, — in short, any signif- 
icant part, property, adjunct, or collateral, may be 
made the basis of an allusive name. 

All such allusive substitute-names are loosely 
known as metaphors. There is no reason against 
this in the etymology of the word ; both metaphor 
and metonym imply the idea of transference of 
meaning or allusive suggestion. It was only for 
scientific convenience that the old rhetoricians ap- 
plied the one word to cases where the suggestion is 
through a link of likeness, and the other to cases 
where it is through an accidental connection. 
Scientifically, the distinction has some value, because 
a writer may be rich in metaphor and weak in 
metonym, and conversely ; wealth in the two means 
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of expression depending upon different faculties — the 
one upon a keen and quick sense for resemblance, 
the other upon a strong memory for details and 
collateral circumstances. 

Practically, however, the distinction is of less 
consequence ; that is to say, a knowledge of the dis- 
tinction will not help a writer much in allusive de- 
scription. He may use either tool or both freely, 
without being able to name them with accurate 
precision. 

Some thirty varieties of metonym, as we have de- 
fined it, have been distinguished by rhetoricians. 
The number will not appear at all surprising when 
you remember that the principle of metonymy is 
simply to substitute for the plain name of a thing a 
name or phrase based on something connected with 
it. Many of the figures classified by rhetoricians are 
really so common that they can hardly be called 
figurative; they are part of the common speech. 
Thus, to describe a rich man as a man " with a long 
purse," or to say that " New York was thrown into a 
state of great excitement," when we mean the in- 
habitants of New York, is technically to use the 
metonym of putting "the container for the thing 
contained." But such artifices are so common that 
it takes some thought to see wherein they depart 
from plain speech. 

Instead of enumerating the varieties of metonym, 
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it is more to our purpose to distinguish the objects 
with which they are used. One obvious object is 
picturesqueness, vividness, animation, colour. A 
"red -coat" is a more picturesque word than a 
soldier; it calls up a picturesque circumstance to 
the mind's eye. Whether the intention is contemp- 
tuous or respectful, it is more efifective to indicate 
a thing by some striking circumstance than by a 
plain name: an "oil king," a " cotton lord," a "carpet- 
bagger," a "quill-driver," "the blind old man of 
Chios' rocky isle," ^ " the seer of Chelsea," ^ " the 
glorious dreamer of Highgate."^ 

Another object is to make the expression more 
vague and dignified. The plain name for disagree- 
able things is apt to become too suggestive, and 
sometimes cannot be used without harshness or 
coarseness. Our meaning must then be delicately 
hinted at, decorously presented under a veil to hide 
its repulsive features. This is technically called 
Euphemism. 

Undoubtedly the most prevailing motive for the 
use of metonymies, as for all figures of speech, is the 
mere love of variety. To call a spade a spade is a 
good enough rule, useful to remember when you are 
tempted to over-elaborate and superfine allusiveness ; 
but too close an observance of it would result in a 
very bald and poverty-stricken diction. A news- 

^ Homer. ^ Carlyle. ^ Coleridge. 
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paper editor who consults the popular taste is obliged 
to proceed on an opposite principle. You may call 
a. spa de a spade once or twice or three times in the 
course oF an article, but if you have to refer to it 
oftener, you must find some metonym for the humble 
instrument, even if it is nothing better than " this 
oblong implement of manual husbandry." An agri- 
cultural labourer may be introduced as such, but as 
the article proceeds the changes are rung on plain 
synonyms such as husbandman and peasant, and 
familiar metonyms such as Hodge, son of the soil, 
smock-frock, chawbacon, clodhopper. 

It is the craving for variety that fosters the peri- 
phrastic fine English at which critics have often 
directed their laughter. It is under this influence 
that the barrister becomes a " gentleman of the long 
robe," the doctor "a disciple of -^sculapius," the 
angler a " follower of Izaak Walton " or " a brother 
of the gentle craft," a smoker " a lover of the Nicot- 
ian weed." 

To seek to banish such variations in plain lan- 
guage is a foolish enterprise on the part of criticism. 
They are founded on a natural instinct. The critic 
may pitch out some that have become, in Dr John- 
son's words, " easy, vulgar, and therefore disgusting," 
but others will come in their stead. The merit of 
a metonym, as of other figures, lies in its originality 
or comparative novelty ; when they have reached a 
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certain pitch of commonness, they are dropped by 
all writers with any self-respect. You must make 
your index expurgatorius for yourself, remembering 
that the fear of vulgarity is a very* cramping senti- 
ment, and that straining after originality has its own 
dangers. If the coining of new metonyms does not 
come easy to you, you are better not to attempt it. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS. 



I BEGAN by quoting the opinion that the best way to 
acquire a good style is to think as little about it as 
possible. I do not altogether agree with this, but 
perhaps some of my readers do, after following me 
thus far and observing how many contradictory con- 
siderations arise when we begin to think on any of 
the means of expression. Better never begin think- 
ing about expression at all if it is so difficult to hit 
the right use of the various instruments. 

The study of rhetorical principles in the abstract 
probably does paralyse rather than help the judg- 
ment. They should be thought out in connection 
with the practice of good writers, and then they 
should help you, if they are sound principles, in 
deciding for yourself whether what you read is good 
writing or not. If it impresses you, interests you, 
enlightens you, it is good writing for you. My object 
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is to help you in analysing the eflfect produced on 
yourself, and studying how it is done as a guide to 
your own practice. 

Nothing is to be gained by studying style out 
of relation to the subject and the persons addressed, 
if you really wish to use words as a means of 
communication. Some people say that it is enough 
to be full of your subject and in earnest about it. 
They are so far right that this is indispensable; 
you cannot have effective writing without knowledge 
and earnestness. The most effective speaker is the 
man who is in earnest. But what does earnestness 
mean ? It means that the speaker is determined to 
get a certain conviction home, to pass it from his 
own mind to another. But is this enough ? Are we 
to suppose that the powerful orator never thought 
for a moment beforehand what he was going to say 
and how he was to say it? That there was no 
premeditation, no previous preparation ? If he did 
pause to think before he spoke, then he thought 
about style, only it was in the right way, about 
style in connection with the subject and the persons 
addressed. 

I may quote from a great master of popular style, 
Mr Spurgeon, some sensible remarks which have a 
bearing on this: — 

"I know a good minister who prepared very elaborately. 
He told me he got tired of the hard work, and one day 
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preached a simple sermon, such as he would have preached in 
his shirt-sleeves if he had been wakened up in the middle of 
the night. The people were far more impressed than by his 
usual discourses. I said, * I'd give them some more of that.' 
But I should not say so to you, young man. This was an 
elderly man, full of matter. Whatever he said in course of 
conversation was good." 

The reason why speeches carefully studied and 
written out are often ineffective is, that the writer 
in his study loses touch with his audience. A 
practised speaker who has learned by experiment 
what tells, who knows and is known to his audience, 
is often more eff'ective oflf-hand than when he has 
made elaborate preparation, because then he is apt 
to diverge into more abstruse trains of thought. To 
keep an audience before the mind's eye, and follow 
its moods as if it were actually present, needs a 
vivid imagination. 

In writing, the nature of the subject and the 
audience have to be studied at least as much as the 
mere expression. They must be taken all together. 
What rhetoricians call the " intellectual qualities of 
style," such as impressiveness, simplicity, perspicuity, 
precision, are really decided from the effect produced 
on the reader by matter and manner together. It 
is this joint effect that we judge from when we call 
a composition impressive, or simple, or perspicuous. 

A mistake often made by writers on style is to 
speak of simplicity as if it were something abso- 
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lute, — as if a particular form of expression were 
absolutely more simple than another. Simplicity is 
really a relative term. An expression is simple or 
abstruse according as it is familiar to the reader or 
the reverse. 

We are often told that we should use the Saxon 
part of our vocabulary rather than the Latin, because 
it is simpler. The late Dean Alford raised the cry, 
and it is often heard. " Latin," says Mr Spurgeon, 
" is turf ; Saxon is stone, good to pelt sinners with." 
But it all depends upon whether the Saxon words 
are in common use. We have retained in our 
speech the Saxon words for many common things 
and primitive feelings, but others have been super- 
seded by Latin words, and a word may be of Saxon 
oYigin and yet be far from simple. "Gainsay" is 
not so simple a word as "contradict." "Yeasay" 
may be a prettier word than " assent," but it is not 
so readily understood. "Inwit" is a good Saxon 
word, but we have to explain it by the Latin 
" conscience." We may, if we like, use " forewords " 
instead of " preface," to gratify a sentiment or carry 
out a theor}% but it is pedantic or affected, and not 
simple English. The simplicity of a word depends 
entirely on whether or not it is in common use. 

It is a mistake, again, to suppose that simplicity 
.depends entirely on choice of words. It depends at 
least as much on structure. Take a passage in any 
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old author, and you will find that though the words 
separately are simple enough, you have often to read 
twice and think, because the syntax, the turn of 
phrase or sentence, is unfamiliar to you. Mr 
Spurgeon's simplicity is due as much to the col- 
loquial form of his sentences as to his homely 
diction. In a thoroughly simple style the words 
are familiar, the cast of sentence is familiar, and the 
illustrations are drawn from familiar sources. It 
must be added that the ideas also are familiar. 

It is often impossible to express new ideas in 
simple language. When Burke was said to be a 
less simple speaker than Fox, and this was charged 
against him as a defect, De Quincey repelled the 
charge on the ground that Fox was merely the 
mouthpiece of an accredited party policy, whereas 
Burke was trying to connect the events of the 
moment with high general principles. " Who com- 
plains of a prophet," he asked, "for being a little 
darker of speech than a post-office directory?" 

It would, doubtless, be a hard thing to insist that 
every thinker on every subject should strive to make 
himself level with the comprehension of the meanest 
capacity and the most indolent intelligence. The 
amount of effort that you require of your reader 
must be regulated by circumstances. You may 
purposely choose to address a limited audience. A 
treatise on the Appreciation of Gold, or the Philo- 
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sophical Presuppositions of Experience, cannot be 
made as simple as Hints on Marriage or a story of 
the adventures of a cat. There are abstruse subjects 
that have something like a dialect of their own, and 
nobody can blame you if you write for those who have 
learned the dialect, and if you shrink from the labour 
of trying to be intelligible in common speech. The 
same holds good to a certain extent of feelings ; your 
language may be purposely veiled and mystical, ad- 
dressed only to the initiated. It would be a waste 
of words to advise anybody not to adopt the oracular 
style, Carlyle says somewhere that no great writer 
was ever understood without diiB&culty. If a man 
takes this as an encouragement to be wilfully ob- 
scure, he does so at his own risk. If he is not a 
genuine mystic, but a bogus mystificator, he may at 
least afford some amusement to those who have the 
patience to read him. 

One of the things that the beginner is generally ad- 
vised to aim at is perspicuity or lucidity. This is not 
quite the same thing as simplicity, which is attained 
by couching simple ideas in simple language. Per- 
spicuity is more a matter of arrangement, of order 
and connection, and may be achieved when neither 
the ideas nor the language are simple. Herbert 
Spencer, for example, is a remarkably lucid writer. 
Most of the hints I submitted in connection with 
sentences and paragraphs have for their aim per- 
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spicuity. This virtue can seldom be attained without 
some sacrifice of simplicity. In order to be lucid 
you have to keep to a point, and connect your ideas 
clearly ; and as the natural tendency of the simple 
man is to wander, he is conscious of a certain eflfort 
under this process. 

Precision, exactness, is another of the virtues to 
which the beginner is generally exhorted. To com- 
bine this with extreme simplicity is next to impos- 
sible, for a reason that is obvious upon a little con- 
sideration. The more simple a word is, that is to 
say the more frequently it is used, the more vague 
and inexact it tends to become. A much-used word 
is like a much-used coin : the superscription gets 
worn oflf. Try to define any common word such as 
" good," " wicked,'* "just," "crime," "health," "edu- 
cation," " culture," " progress," and you will find that 
the ideas you attach to such simple words are far 
from exact. Socrates amused himself by going about 
among the people of Athens and asking the meaning 
of such words, professing to be himself a very stupid 
person who could not understand them. Everybody 
was ready at first with an answer. "Not know 
what virtue means ! Why, every fool knows that." 
But the most confident were brought to confess that 
though they knew the meaning perfectly well, it was 
not easy to put in precise words. 

Precision is not a popular quality. Socrates fell 
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a martyr to it. Other great propagators of new ideas 
have gone on a dififerent plan, taking words in com- 
mon use, employing them in a sense of their own, 
and leaving the reader to guess the meaning. This 
is often the cause of the difficulty of understanding 
great writers. It is so in the case of Carlyle himself, 
and Emerson. One often hears readers of Matthew 
Arnold ask what he meant by culture. The word is 
a common one, but he used it in a sense of his own ; 
only it is fair to say that Arnold did attempt to give 
as exact a definition of his meaning as the subject 
admitted of. 

I have not touched on the question of " purity " of 
style. It is a negative virtue : we say that a style is 
pure when it is strikingly free from foreign idioms, 
provincialisms, slang, obsolete words and phrases, 
new and afifected expressions. Generally speaking, 
when a style is such as to win the praise of being 
classical English, there is something stiff and old- 
fashioned about it. 

There is no point of style about which so much 
has been written, there is none on which people are 
so ready to dogmatise, as this question of purity. 
The corruption of the Queen's or the King's English 
has been a common subject of lament among critics 
for the last three hundred years. At any time during 
that period there have been purists who thought the 
language complete, and wished to shut the door on 
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new words and phrases. Swift had a project for 
fixing the language, and to many of his contem- 
poraries it appeared a most judicious proposal. But 
a good many words and idioms have become obsolete 
since the days of Queen Anne, and a good many new 
ones have been added. 

Most people now recognise that you can no more 
stop the growth of a language than you can stop the 
growth of a tree. Is there, then, no standard of good 
English ? There is, but it is not a very definite one, 
and it is continually shifting. The standard is 
simply usage, the usage of the time. 

But who fixes the usage? It is supposed to be 
the peculiar province of the grammarian and the 
lexicographer to ascertain the usage, but nobody 
can be said to fix or settle what is essentially un- 
stable. There is nothing constant in a language but 
its mutability. The grammarian is not a lawgiver ; 
words and idioms often make good a place in the 
language in defiance of the law of all the gram- 
marians. 

Who coins new words ? He would be a wise man 
who could answer that question. The parentage 
of very few words can be traced. Isaac Disraeli 
claimed the honour of being the first to use the 
word "fatherland," but Dr Fitzedward Hall pro- 
duced a quotation from Sir William Temple, more 
than a century earlier. Many similar claims have 
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been similarly rebutted. Somebody must use a 
new word for the first time, but the child goes out 
into the world and its parentage is forgotten. If 
fathered at all, it is generally fathered wrong upon 
some eminent name. A new meaning is in the social 
air ; somebody finds a word for it ; and the word is 
caught up and becomes current because of its fitness 
to express the meaning. 

A common advice to beginners is to follow the 
usage of the best speakers and writers. That is 
fairly safe advice. You are not likely to go far 
wrong if you follow it. But if a word exactly ex- 
presses your meaning, and if it is current among the 
people for whom you write, you have the best of 
justifications for using it. The meaning may be one 
that you should not express, but that is another 
consideration. 

Of course, grammarians are right to try to keep 
new formations within the analogies of the lan- 
guage. A word coined in defiance of analogy is a 
grammatical monster, and they are right to try to 
extinguish it. Often perhaps they might as well 
let it alone ; it will die of itself if it is not fitted to 
survive. And some of them are apt to forget that 
present usage is the ultimate test for a living lan- 
guage, and that change of usage is not necessarily 
debasement and corruption. There is often a subtle 
reason in popular forms if we have the patience to 
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trace it. Why, for example, do we so often see the 
irregular expression ''one-roonud households"? As 
a mere descriptive epithet " one-room " would be more 
accurate ; it is in accordance with analogy to use a 
noun as an adjective without any formative suiB&x ; 
-ed is the termination of the past participle ; there is 
no verb to "one-room." Yet popular instinct has 
reason and grammatical analogy on its side ; it has a 
verbal force to express in " one-roomed " ; it prefers 
to say " one-roomed households " because it thinks of 
them as being made so, — not merely existing as .in- 
different facts, but forced into a certain dimension by 
social pressure. But the casuistry of grammatical 
correctness is a wide and intricate field. 

In concluding these remarks on style, I cannot but 
feel that I have only skimmed the surface of the 
subject, i have tried to keep to the main lines, and 
have resisted many temptations to diverge. My 
object has been to set the reader thinking for him- 
self on principles. 

One remark only it remains to add, but it is an 
important one. The old rhetoricians laid great stress 
upon the character of the speaker as an element in 
the effect of his words. This is no less so now than 
it was in the days of Aristotle and Quintilian. 
They gave precepts for the education of the orator 
from the cradle to manhood. The modern rhetori- 
cian would be going beyond his allotted province 
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if he lectured you on character. It is none the less 
important. And I may be permitted to remind you 
that there is one useful character within every man's 
reach, a character for knowing what he is writing 
about. 
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BOOK. Combining the advantages of an ordinary Pronouncing 
School Dictionary and an Etymological Spelling-Book. Contain- 
ing : The Dictionary — List of Prefixes — List of Postfixes — Vocab- 
ulary of Boot-words, followed by English Derivations. By the 
Same. Fourth Edition. Fc&p. 8vo, pp. 260. 2s. 
** Tills Dictionary, which contains every worn in ordinary use, is followed up 
by a careftilly prepared list of prefixes and postfixes, with illustrative examples, 
and a vocabulary of Latin, Greek, and other root-words, followed by derived 
English words. It will be obvious to every experienced teacher that tiiese lists 
may be made available in many ways for imparting a sound knowled^ of the 
English language, and for helping unfortunate pupils over the terrible difficulties 
of our unsystematic and stubborn orthography. We think this volume will be 
a valuable addition to the pupil's store of books, and, if rightly used, will prove 
a safe and suggestive guide to a sound and thorough knowledge of his native 
tongue." — The Schoolmaster. 

The Handy School Dictionary. For Elementary 

Schools, and as a Pocket Beference Dictionary. Pp. 268. 9d. 
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History. 
Epitome of Alison's History of Europe, for the 

(JsK OF Schools. 30th Thousand. Post 8vo, pp. 604. 7s. 6d. 

The Eighteen Christian Centuries. By the Bev. 

James White. Seventh Edition. Post 8vo, with index. 6s. 

" He goes to work upon the only true principle, and produces a picture that 
at once satisfies truth, arrests the memory, and fills the imagination. It will 
be difficult to lay hands on any book of the kind more useful and more enter* 
taining. " — Times. 

History of France, from the Earliest Times. By 

the Same. Sixth Thousand. Post 8to, with Index. 6s. 

History of India : from the Earliest Period to the 

Close op the India Company's Government, with an Ep 
TOMB OP Subsequent Events. Abridged from the Author's 
larger Work. By John Clark Marshman, C.S.I. Second 
Edition, with Map. Crown 8vo, pp. 568. 6s. 6d. 

Mathematics. 
Practical Arithmetical Exercises. For Senior 

Pupils in Schools. Containing nearly 6000 Examples, consist- 
ing in great part of Problems, and 760 Extracts from Examination 
Papers. Crown 8vo, 357 pages, 3s. With Answers, 38. 6d. 

The Exercises have been selected ftom numerous sources, and the Work 
specially adapted for Pupil-Teachers' Examinations, Students in Training, 
Candidates for Oxford, Cambridge, and Scottish University and Local 
Examinations, and for Civil and Indian Service Candidates. 

Primer of Geometry. An Easy Introduction to 

the Propositions of Euclid. By Francis Cuthbertson, M.A., 
LL.D., late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ; Mathe- 
matical Master of the City of London School. 6th Edition. 
Is. 6d. 

The Theory of Arithmetic. By David Munn, 

F.R.S.E., Mathematical Master, Royal High School of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 294. 6s. 

Treatise on Arithmetic, with numerous Exercises 

for Teaching in Classes. By James Watson, one of the Masters 
of Heriot's Hospital. A New Edition. Fcap. Is. 

Algebra for Beginners. By C. Smith. Parts I., 

II., and III. Fcap. 6d. each. Answers to ditto, 2d. each. 

Mensuration. 128 pp., cloth, Is. Also in Two 

Parts. Pt. I., Parallelograms and Triangles. 64 pp. Paper, 4d.; 
cloth, 6d. Pt. II., Circles and Solids. 64 pp. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 
6d. Anstoers to each Part may be had separately, price 2d. each. 
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Geography. 

Eleventh Thousand, 

Manual of Modern Geogrraphy: Mathematical, 

Physical, and Political ; on a new plan, embracing a complete 
development of the Kiver Systems of the Globe. By the Rev. 
Alexander Mackat, LL.D., F.R.G.S. Revised to date of pub- 
lication. Crown 8vo, pp. 688. 7s. 6d. 

This volume— the result of many years' um*emitting application— is specially- 
adapted for the use of Teachers, Advanced Classes, Candidates for the Civu 
Service, and proficients in geography generally. 

Fifty-Fifth Thousand, 

Elements of Modern Geography. By the Same. 

Revised to the present time. Crown 8vo, pp. 300. 3s. 

The * Elements' form a careful condensation, of the 'Manual,' the order of 
arrangement being the same, the river-systems of the globe playing the same 
conspicuous part, the pronunciation being given, and the results of the latest 
census being uniformly exhibited. This volume is now extensively introduced 
into many of the best schools in the kingdom. 

One Hundred and Eighty-Eighth Thousand, 

Outlines of Modern Geography. By the Same. 

Revised to the present time. 18mo, pp. 112. Is. 

These ' Outlines ' — in many respects an epitome of the ' Elements ' — are care- 
fully prepared to meet the wants of beginners. The arrangement is l^e same 
as in the Author's larger works. Minute details are avoided, the broad outlines 
are graphically presented, the accentuation marked, and the most recent 
changes in political geography exhibited. 

Seventeenth Edition y Revised, 

The Intermediate Geography. Intended as an 

Intermediate Book between the Author's * Outlines of Geography ' 
and * Elements of Geography.' By the Same. Revised to the 
present time. Crown 8vo, pp. 238. 28. 

One Hundred and Fifth Thousand, 

First Steps in Geography. By the Same. Re- 
vised to the present time. 18mo, pp. 66. Sewed, 4d. In cloth, 6d. 

Geography of the British Empire. By the Same. 

3d. 

Elements of Physiography. By the Same. 30th 

Thousand. Seepage 8. 
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OPINIONS OF DR MACKAY'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 



Annual Address of the Fresideiit of the Royal Oeograiihical Society.— 

We must admire the ability and persevering research witii which he has snc* 
ceeded in imparting to his * Manual ' so much freshness and originality. In no 
respect is this character more apparent than in the plan of arrangement, by 
which the author commences his description of the physical geography of each 
tract by a sketch of its true basis or geological structure. It is, indeed, a most 
usefal school-book in opening out geographical knowledge. 

Satnrday Review.— It contains a prodigious array of geographical facts, and 
will be found useful for reference. 

KngHRh Journal of Education.— Of all the Manuals on Geography that have 
come under our notice, we place the one whose title is given above in the first 
rank. For folness of information, for knowledge of method in arrangement, 
for the manner in which the details are handled, we know of no work that can, 
in these respects, compete with Mr Mackay's Manual. 

A. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., H.M. Geographer 
for Scotland, Author of the 'Royal Atlas,' Ac, &c.— There is no work of 
the kind in this or any other language, known to me, which comes so near my 
ideal of perfection in a school-book, on the important subject of which it treats. 
In arrangement, siyle, selection of matter, clearness, and thorough accuracy of 
statement, it is without a rival ; and knowing, as I do, the vast amount of 
labour and research you bestowed on its production, I trust it will be so appre> 
ciated as to ensure, by an extensive sale, a well-merited reward. 

G. BICKERTON. Esq., Edinburgh Institution.— I have been led to form a 
very high opinion of Mackay's ' Manual of Geography ' and ' Elements of Geo- 
graphy/ partly from a careful examination of tiiem, and partly from my expe- 
rience 01 the latter as a text-book in the Edinburgh Institution. One of 
their most valuable features is the elaborate Table of River-Basins and Towns 
which is given in addition to the ordinary Province or County List, so that a 
good idea may be obtained by the pupU of the natural as well as the political 
rdationship of the towns in each country. On all matters connected with 
Physical Geography, Ethnography, Government, Ac, the information is full, 
accurate, and weU digested. They are books that can be strongly recommended 
to the student of geography. 

RICHARD D. GRAHAM, English Master, College for Daughters of 
Ministers of the Church of Scotland and of Professors in the Scottish 
Universities. — No work with which I am acquainted so amply fulfils the con- 
ditions of a perfect text-book on the important subject of which it treats, as 
Dr Mackay's 'Elements of Modem Geography.' In fulness and accuracy of 
details, in the scientific grouping of facts, combined with clearness and sim- 

Elicity of statement, it stands alone, and leaves almost nothing to be desired 
1 the way of improvement. Eminently fitted, by reason of this exceptional 
variety and thoroughness, to meet all the requirements of higher education, it 
is never without a living interest, which adapts it to the intelligence of ordinaiy 
pupils. It is not the least of its merits that its information is abreast of ail 
the latest developments in geographical science, accurately exhibiting both the 
recent political and territorial changes in Europe, and the many important 
results of modem travel and research. 

Spectator.— The best Geography we have ever met with. 
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Physical Geography. 

Twelfth Editiotty Revised, 

Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. 

With Sketch-Maps and lUnstrations. By David Page, LL.D., 
&c., Author of Text -Books of Geology; and Professor Chables 
Lapwoeth. 2s. 6d. 

"The divisions of the subject are so clearly defined, the explanations are so 
lucid, the relations of one portion of the subject to another are so satisfactorily 
shown, and, above all, the bearings of the allied sciences to Physical Geography 
are brought out with so much precision, that every reader will feel that diffi- 
culties have been removed, and the path of study smoothed before him." — 

"Whether as a school-book or a manual for the private student, this work 
has no equal in our Educational literature." — lT(yn„ 

Advanced Text -Book of Physical Geography. 

With Engravings. By the Same. Third Edition. 6s. 
'* A thoroughly good Text-Book of Physical Geography."— Saturday Review. 

Examinations on Physical Geogrraphy. A Pro- 
gressive Series of Questions, adapted to the Introductory and 
Advanced Text -Books of Physical Geography. By the Same. 
Sixth Edition. 9d. 

Elements of Physiography and Physical Goo- 
graph y. With express reference to the Instructions recently 
issued by the Science and Art Department. By the Rev. Alex. 
Mackat, LL.D., F.R.G.S., Author of * A Manual of Modem Geo- 
graphy, Mathematical, Physical, and Political,* &c. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. 30th Thousand, pp. 164. Is. 6d. 

Comparative Geography. By Carl Ritter. Trans- 
lated by W. L. Gage. Fcap. Za. 6d. 

A First Book on Physical Geography. For 

Use in Schools. 64 pp. 4d. 



Botany. 

A Manual of Botany, Anatomical and Physio- 
logical. For the Use of Students. By Robert Brown, M.A,, 
Ph.D., P.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. 

" We have no hesitation in recommending this volume to our readers as be- 
ing the best and most reliable of the many works on Botany yet issued. . . . 
His manual will, if we mistake not, be eagerly consulted and attentively 
studied by all those who take an interest in the science of botany. "--CiviZ 
Service Gazette. 
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Geology. 

Twelfth Edition^ Revised and Enlarged, 

Introductory Text-Book of Geology. By David 

Page, LL.D., &c., Professor of Geology in the Durham Univer- 
sity College of Physical Science, Newcastle ; and Professor Charles 
Lapworth, LL.D., Mason Science College, Birmingham. With 
Engravings on Wood, and Glossarial Index, 3s. 6d. 

" It has not been our good fortune to examine a text-book on science of which 
we could express an opinion so entirely favourable as we are enabled to do of 
Mr Page's little work." — Aih&nxxwm.. 

Sixth Edition, 

Advanced Text-Book of Geology, Descriptive and 

Industrial. With Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms. 
By the Same. Revised and enlarged. 78. 6d. 

"We have carefully read this truly satisfactory book, and do not hesitate to 
say that it is an excellent compendium of the great facts of Geology, and writ- 
ten in a truthful and philosophic spirit."— £din&urgr?i TlvQ/osfypldcaX Journal. 

" As a school-book nothing can match the Advanced Text-Book of Geology 
by Professor Page of Newcastle." — Mechanic^ Magasine. 

*' We know of no introduction containing a larger amount of information in 
the same space, and which we could more cordially recommend to the geolog- 
icaJ student." — AthencBum. 

Tenth Edition, 

The Geological Examinator. A Progressive Series 

of Questions, adapted to the Introductory and Advanced Text- 
Books of Geology. Prepared to assist Teachers in framing their 
Examinations, and Students in testing their own Progress and 
Proficiency. By the Same. 9d. 

"Few of our handbooks of popular science can be said to have greater or 
more decisive merit than those of Mr Page on Geology and Faleeontology. 
They are clear and vigorous in style, they never oppress the reader with a 
pedantic display of learning, nor overwhelm him with a pompous and super- 
fluous terminology ; and they have the happy art of taking him straightway to 
the foce of nature herself, instead of leading him by the tortuous and bewilder- 
ing paths of technical system and artificial classification."— Saturday Bxf^xno. 

German. 
A Handy Manual of German Literature. For 

Schools, Civil Service Competitions, and University Local Exam- 
inations. By M. F. Beid. Fcap. cloth. 3s. 

A Treasury of the Engrlish and German Lan- 

GUAGES. Compiled from the best Authors and Lexicographers 
in both Languages. Adapted to the Use of Schools, Students, 
Travellers, and Men of Business ; and forming a Companion to all 
German - English Dictionaries. By Joseph Cauvin, LL.D. & 
Ph.D., of the University of Qiittingen, &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, , 
bound in cloth. 
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Zoology. 

A Manual of Zoology, for the Use of Students. 

With a General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. By 
Henry Alletnb Nicholson, M.D., D.Sc, F.L.S., F.G.S., 
Begins Professor of Natural History in the University of Aber- 
deen. Seventh Edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged. Post 8vo, 
with 555 Engravings on Wood. Pp. 956. 18s. 

" It is the best manual of zoology yet published, not merely in England, but 
in Europe." — Pall McUl Gazette. 

"The best treatise on zoology in moderate compass that we possess."— 
LaTicet, 



Text -Book of Zoology, for the Use of Schools. 

By the Same. Fourth Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, with 264 
Engravings on Wood. 7s. 6d. 

*' This capital introduction to natural history is illustrated and well got up in 
every way." We should be glad to see it generally used in schools."— Afedical 
Press and Circular, 



Introductory Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use 

OF Junior Classes. By the Same. Sixth Edition, revised and 
enlarged, with 180 Engravings. 38. 

" Very suitable for junior classes in schools. There is no reason why any one 
should not become acquainted with the principles of the science, and the facts 
on which they are based, as set forth in this volume." — Lancet. 

"Nothing can be better adapted to its object than this cheap and well- 
written Introduction."- LoTidon Quarterly Review, 

Outlines of Natural History, for Beginners ; being 

Descriptions of a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. By the 
Samb. Third Edition. With 52 Engravings. Is. 6d. 

" There has been no book since Patterson's well known ' Zoology for Schools ' 
that has so completely provided for the class to which it is addressed as the 
capital little volume by Dr Nicholson." — Popular Science Review. 



Introduction to the Study of Biology. By the 

Same. Crown 8vo, with numerous Engravings. 5s. 

"Admirably written and fairly iUnstrated, and brings within the compass 
of 160 pages the record of investigations and discoveries scattered over as many 
volumes. Seldom indeed do we find such subjects treated in a style at once 
so popular and yet so minutely accurate in scientific detail."— iScoteman. 
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Palaeontology. 

A Manual of PaldBontology, for the Use of Students. 

With a General Introduction on the Principles of PalsBontology. 
By Professor H. Alletnb Nicholson, Aberdeen, and Richard 
Lydekker, B.A., F.G.S., &c. Third Edition. Entirely rewritten 
and greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, with 1419 Engravings. 63s. 

" The work furnishes the student with an excellent summary of the leading 
principles of palseontological science — by far the most complete which has 
ever been published in the English la.ng{mge"— Geological Magazine. 

The Ancient Life -History of the Earth. An 

Outline of the Principles and Leading Facts of Palseontological 
Science. By the Same Author. With a Glossary and Index. 
Crown 8vo, with 270 Engravings. 10s. 6d. 

Agriculture. 

An Entirely New Edition, 

Professor Johnston's Catechism of Agricultural 

CHEMISTRY. From the Edition by Sir C. A. Cameron. Re- 
vised and enlarged by C. M. Aikman. With Engravings. 92d 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. Is. 

An Entirely New Edition. 

Professor Johnston's Elements of Agricultural 

CHEMISTRY. From the Edition by Sir Charles A. Cameron, 
M.D., F.R. C.S.I. Revised and brought down to date by C. M. 
Aikman, M.A., B.Sc. Foolscap 8vo. ^^„. [Shortly. 

Catechism of Practical Agriculture. By Henry 

Stephens, F.R.S.E., Author of the 'Book of the Farm.' 

[New Edition in "preparation. 

Farmyard Manure : Its Nature, Composition, and 

Treatment. By C. M. Aikman, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., &c., 
Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry, West of Scotland Technical 
College, Examiner in Chemistry, University of Glasgow. Crown 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

Popular Chemistry. 
Professor Johnston's Chemistry of Common Life. 

New Edition, revised and brought down to the present time. 
By A. H. Church, M.A. Oxon., Author of ' Food, its Sources, 
Constituents, and Uses,* &c. With Maps and 102 Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 618. 7s. 6d. 

" No popular scientific work that has ever been published has been more 
generaJly and deservedly appreciated than the late Professor Johnston's 
'Chemistry of Common Life.' ... It remains unrivalled as a clear, inter- 
esting, comprehensive, and exact treatise upon the important subjects with 
which it deals." — Mark Lane Express. 
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Mental Philosophy. 

Seventh Edition, 

Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir William 

HAHli;roK, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh. Edited by the Very Rev. H. L. Man- 
sell, LL.D.y Dean of St Paul's, and John Veitch, LL.D., Professor 
of Logic and Rhetoric, Glasgow. 2 vols. 8vo. 24$. 

Third Edition, 

Lectures on Logic. By Sir William Hamilton, 

Bart. Edited by the Same. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Third Edition, 

Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, 

education and university reform. By Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, Bart. 8vo. 2l8. 

New Edition, 

Philosophical Works of the late James 

FREDERICK FERRIER, B.A. Oxon., LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Political Economy in the University of St 
Andrews. 8 vols, crown 8vo. 348. (Jd. 

The following are sold separately : — 
INSTITUTES OF METAPHYSIC. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Third 
Edition. lOs. 6d. 

PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS, including the Lectures on 
Early Greek Philosophy. Edited by Sir Alex. Grant, 
Bart., D.C.L., and Professor LusHiNQTON. 2 vols. 24s. 

Tenth Edition, 

Port Royal Logic. Translated from the French: 

with Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. By Thomas Spencer 
Baynes, LL.D., Professor of Lo^c and English Literature in the 
University of St Andrews. 12mo. 4s. 

Tenth Edition, 

Method, Meditations, and Principles of Philo- 

SOPHY OF DESCARTES. Translated from the original French 
and Latin. With a New Introductory Essay, Historical and 
Critical, on the Cartesian Philosophy. By John Veitch, LL.D., 
Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 

The Philosophy of History in Europe. By 

Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. New Edition. In 3 vols. 8vo. 

[/» the press, 
A SCIENCE PRIMER. 

On the Nature of Things. By John G. Macvicar, 

LL.D., D.D. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
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Philosophical Classics for English Readers. 

Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of St Andrews. 

In crown 8\o, cloth boards, with Portraits, price 3s, 6d. each. 

DESCARTES. By Professor J. P. Mahafft, Dublin. 
BUTIjEB. By the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. 
BEREIELEY. By Professor A. Campbell Frasbb, Edinburgh. 
FICHTE. By Professor Adamson, M. A. , Manchester. 
KANT. By Professor Wallace, Merton College, Oxford. 
HAMIIjTOIT. By Professor Vbitch, Glasgow. 
HEGEIj. By Professor Edward Caird, Glasgow. 

IiEIBNIZ. By John Theodore Merz. 

"The position of Leibniz is fairly gauged — his famous views and monads on 
pre-established harmony, on the principle of sufficient reason, and his theo- 
logical optimism, can be learned by readers with accuracy and considerable 
fulness and clearness in these pages."— iScoteman. 

VICO. By Professor Flint, D.D., Edinburgh. 

" Professor Flint has indeed done his work in such a masterly manner that 
Vico can no longer be said to be practically unknown in England." — British 
Quarterly Review, 

HOBBES. By Professor Croom Robertson, London. 

"A model of what work of the kind should be A thoroughly appreciative 

survey of the life and work of one of the most fertile and comprehensive of 
English thinkers." — Lc^ndon Qimrterly Review. 

HUME. By the Editor. 

" It is simply excellent, clear, subtle, graphic— the work of a man with a 
rare capacity for philosophical exposition."— iSj^ectotor. 

SPINOZA. By the Very Rev. Principal Cairo, Glasgow. 

"A masterly piece of exposition, and, as 'such, will be welcomed by all 

students of philosophy A metaphysical disquisition, extremely able, and 

very valuable." — Globe. 

BACOir. Part I.— The Life. Part II.— Philosophy. By 

Professor Nichol, Glasgow. 

** As a manual for the university student, or for the general reader, we 
know of no volume on Bacon's philosophy so highly to be commended as this 
one." — London Quarterly Review. 

IiOCEIE. By Professor Campbell Eraser, Edinburgh. 

" The account of the philosophy of the 'Essay' is the most comprehensive 
and best considered to which either student or common reader can now 
turn."— Afind. 

MILL. [In preparation. 
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Ancient Classics for English Readers. Edited 

by the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. Complete in 28 vols., 
price 2s. 6d. each, in cloth (sold separately) ; or bound in 14 vols., 
with calf or vellum back, for £3, 10s. 

"In the advertising cataloeues we sometimes see a book labelled as one 
' withont which no gentiemairs library can be looked npon as complete.' It 
may be said with truth that no populur library or mechanic's institute will be 
properly famished without this series. . . . These handy books to ancient 
classical literature are at the same time as attractive to the scholar as they 
ought to be to the English reader. We think, then, that they are destined to 
attain a wide and enduring circulation, and we are quite sure tiiat they deserve 
it." — Westminster Bemiew, 

" It is difficult to estimate too highly the value of such a series as this ii) 
giving ' English readers ' an insight, exact as far as it goes, into those olden 
times which are so remote and yet to many of us so close."— ^oturcf ay Beview. 

Contents.— Homer : The Iliad, by the Editor. Homer : The Odyssey, by 
the Editor. Herodotus, by G. C. Swayne, M.A. Xenophon, by Sir Alexander 
Grant, Bart Euripides, by W. B. Donne. Aristophanes, by the Editor. 
Plato, by Clifton W. Collins, M.A. Lucian, by the Editor. .£schylus, by 
Beginald S. Copleston, D.D. (now Bishop of Colombo). Sophocles, by Clifton 
W. Collins, M.A. Hesiod and Theognis, by the Bev. J. Davies, M.A. Greek 
Anthology, by Lord Neaves. Vii^l, by the Editor. Horace, by Theodore 
Martin. Juvenal, by Edward Walford, M.A. Plautus and Terence, by the 
Editor. The Commentaries of Csesar, by Anthony Trollope. Tacitus, by W. 
B. Donne. Cicero, by the Editor. Pliny's Letters, by the Bev. Alfred Church, 
M.A., and the Rev. W. J. Brodribb, M.A. Livy, by the Editor. Ovid, by the 
Rev. A. Church, M.A. Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, by the Rev. James 
Davies, M.A. Demosthenes, by the Rev. W. J. Brodribb, M.A. Aristotle, by 
Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., LL.D. Thucydides, by the Editor. Lucretius, by 
W. H. Mallock. Pindar, by the Rev. P. D. Morice, M.A. 



Foreigrn Classics for English Readers. Edited 

by Mrs Oliphant. In crown 8vo volumes, each price 2s. 6d. 

"The wonderful and well-deserved success of the 'Ancient Classics' natu- 
rally led to the extension of the design ; and the kindred series of ' Foreign 
Classics' bids fair to rival Its predecessor in educational value."— iondow 
Quarterly Beview. 

Contents.— Dante, by the Editor. Voltaire, by General Sir E. B. Ham- 
ley. Pascal, by Principal Tulloch. Petrarch, by Henry Reeve. Goethe, by 
A. Hayward, Q.C. Moli^re, by the Editor and P. Tarver, M.A. Montaigne, by 
the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. Rabelais, by Walter Besant, M.A Calderon, 
by E. J. Hasell. Saint Simon, by Clifton W. Collins, M.A. Cervantes, by the 
Editor. Comeille and Racine, by Henry M. Trollope. Madame de S^vign^, by 
Miss Thackeray. La Fontaine, and other French Fabulists, by Rev. W. Lucas 
Collins, M.A. Schiller, by James Sime, Author of 'Life of Lessing.' Tasso, 
by B. J. Hasell. Rousseau, by Henry Graham. Alfred de Musset, by 
C. F. Oliphant. In jwejjaratioTir— Leopardi, by the Editor. 
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BLAOKWOODS' 

NEW EDUCATIONAL SERIES 

FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 



Historical Readers. 

STANDARDS III. TO VII. 
With Numerous Illustrations and Maps, 

Short Stories from English History. Pp. 160. Is. 
First Historical Reader. Britain and England. 

From before Christ to 1154 a.d. Pp. 160. Is. 

Second Historical Reader. From Henrt the 

Second to Elizabeth. Pp. 224. Is. 4d. 

Third Historical Reader. From James I. to 

QuEBN Victoria. Pp. 256. Is. 6d. . 

A Complete History of England. For Junior 

Classes, Bbitain and England. From before Christ to 1884 
A.D. With Notes and Genealogical Tables. Pp. 206. Is. 4d. 

Geographical Readers. 

STANDARDS I. TO VII. 
Profusely Illustrated with Maps and Engravings, 

The Geographical Primer. Pp. 96. 9d. 
Book I. Pp. 96. 9d. 

Book II. England and Wales. Pp. 156. Is. 
Book III. Scotland, Ireland, British North 

America, and Australasia. Pp 192. Is. 8d. 

Book IV. The Continent of Europe. Pp. 256. 

Is. 6d. 

Book V. Asia, Africa, America, and Oceania. 

Pp. 256. Is. 6d. 

Book VI. The Oceans, Seas, Tides, Winds, and 

Currents op the World, with Lessons on the Heavenly 
Bodies. Pp. 256. Is. 9d. 

School Recitation Books. 

Books I. and 11. — Each 2d. I Books III. and IV. — Each 8d. 

Books V. and VI.— Each 4d. 

standard Authors. 

With Notes and Illustrations. 

< Robinson Crusoe.' Pp. 192. is. 3d. — < Tanglewood 
Tales.' Pp. 160. Is. 2d. — « Oup ViUage.' Pp. 144. 
Is. 2d.— 'Vicar Of Wakefield.' Pp. I60. is. 2d. 
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Standard Readers. 

Revised Edition. With Supplemental^ Pages. Profusely Illustrated, 

The First Picture Primer. Pp. 32. Sewed, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 
The Second Picture Primer. Pp. 32. Sewed, 2d.; cloth, 3d. 

Picture Reading - Sheets. First and Second Series. 
16 Sheets each, unmounted, price 3s. 6d. Mounted on 8 hoards, 
14s. ; or the 16 Sheets laid on cloth, varnished, and mounted on a 
roller, 17s. 6d. 

The Infant Picture Reader. Pp. 64. Cloth, limp, 6d. 



Book I. 8d. 
Book II. 9d. 



Book III. Is. 
Book IV. Is. 3d. 



Book V. Is. 4d. 
Book VI. Is. 6d. 



Just Published. Price Is. 

Manual Instruction — Woodwork. Designed to 

MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OP THE MiNUTB OP THE SCIENCE AND 

Art Department on Manual Instruction. By GEORGE ST 
JOHN, Undenominational School, Handsworth, Birmingham. 
Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

READING BOOKS FOR THE SCOTCH CODE. 

With Maps and Illustrations. 

The Combined Historieal and Geographical Reader. 

For Standard III. 190 pp. Is. 

History of Great Britain from the Union of the Crowns 
TO THE Death of Queen Anne. Standard IV. 176 pp. Is. 

History of Great Britain from George I. to the Present 
Reign. Standards V. and VI. 192 pp. Is. 



With Introduction and Notes. 

Aytoun's 'Edinburgh after Flodden.' 2d.; cloth, 3 Jd. 
Aytoun's 'The Execution of Montrose.' 2d. ; cloth, sjd. 
Aytoun's • The Burial-March of Dundee.' 2d.; cloth, 3K 
Aytoun's « Island of the Scots.' 2d. ; cloth, 34d. 



The Series of Elementary Educational Works also embraces Arith- 
metic, Grammar and Analysis, Stories for Composition, Poetry for 
Recitation, Physical Geography, Test Cards, &c. 

A complete Catalogv^ may he had, post free, on application. 



WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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